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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Good and Reliable Agents Wanted 


TO SELL 


Every Horse-Owner's Cyclopedia. 


This is the best horse-book ever published, and 
¥s having an immense sale. 


Send for Circular of Terms, &c. 
PORTER & OOATES, Publishers, 


822 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
A NEW BOOK, 
BY MARION HARLAND. 


Common Sense in the Household. 


A MANUAL OF PRACTICAL HOUSEWIFERY. 
By MARION HARLAND. 


Author of Alone,” Hidden Path,’’ Nemesis,’’ 
&c. Onevol. 12mo,cloth. Price, $1.75. 


The great popularity achieved by Marion Harland 
as a writer of fiction will insure a mos: cordial re- 
ception for this volume. Itisa summary of many 
years’ practical experience in her own home; and 
her “ Fellow-ho pers, North, East, South and 
West,” will everywhere welcome it as a hand- book 
of domestic economy and a guide to proper manage- 
ment of their own homes. It is written with thdt 
ease Only acquired by long practice as a writer, and 
the work throughout is inspired by that purpose 
which has been the uniform aim and the secret of 
the success of all of Marion Harland’s writings—to 
show the dignity of needful labor, and the beauty, 
grace and sacredness of what is called ‘*‘ Common 
Life,’’ as it is developed in our American homes. 


HISTORICAL NOVELS. 
By ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 


THE BLOCKADE. 


AN EPISODE IN THE FALU OF THE FIRST 
FRENCH EMPIRE. 


From the French of MM. Erckmann-Chatrian. 


With Four Illustrations, including Por- 
traits of the Authors. 

In stiff paper covers, 50 cents ; in cloth 90 cents. 

The scene of this novel, one of the most powerful 
ever written by these joint authors, is laid in Phals- 
purg,one of the French strongholds, which recent 
momentous events have again made prominent. 
Like all the other stories of the series, this is 
life-like, spirited and graphic in its description, 
thrilling in incident and perfectly pure in tone. 

CRITICISM OF THE LONDON PRESS. 


skill in lighting on those 
t oser home to one 
spectator 

By the same authors, (a with the above in 
style and price: 
MADAME THERESE; Or, THE VOLUNTEERS 

oF ’92. 
With five full-page Illustrations, 
THE CONSCRIPT. 


A Story of the French War of 1813. With eight 
page Illustrations. 


WATERLOO. 
A Seaue! to the Conscript of 1813. With siz fulk 
page 
These books sent by mail on on receipt of the price by 
the publishers. 


OHABLES SORISNER & 


Nathaniel Hawthorne's .Works. 
Illustrated Library Edition. 


Vol. 1: THE MARBLE FAUN: or, The Romance of 
Monte Beni. lvol. 12mo. 571 pages. With D- 
lustrations. Handsomely stamped. $2. 


This is the initial volume of a new library edition 
of Hawthorne’s Works, uniform in size and general 
style with the Illustrated Library Editions of 
DICKENS and the WAVERLEY NOVELS, which have 
been received with so marked popular favor. The 
believed will meet the demand fora compact, hand- 
some, and comparatively inexpensive edition of 
Hawthorne. *‘ The Marble Faun” is not only one 
of his greatest works, but it is general. y conceded 
to be one of the masterpieces of modern fiction 
The distinguished critic, Mr. E. P. WHIPPLE, re- 
viewing this romance, says: ‘If Hawthorne had 
written nothing else, it would entitle him to rank 
among the great masters of English composition 
* * Itis written in the sweetest, simplist and 
clearest English that ever has been made the 
vehicle of equal depth, variety, and subtlety of 
thought and emotion.”’ 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & 00., Boston. 
50 Bound Vols. for $15. 


OHEAP SUNDAY-SOHOOL LIBRA- 
RY. 50 VOLUMES, CONTAINING 
8,000 PRINTED PAGES, SUBSTAN- 
TIALLY BOUND IN OLOTH, GILT 
BAOKS. PRIOE, $15.00. 

The publishers invite attention to this 
very cheap Sunday-school Library, select- 
ed from their own Catalogue. All the 
books are interesting narratives, of 
a Positive Religious Character, are 
well printed on good paper, and vary in 
size from 100 to 400 pages. This is alto- 
gether the Cheapest Sunday-school 
Library that has been offered to 
the public in many years. 

SOLD ONLY IN SETS. 


Catalogue of the Library. 


A White Rose. Nine Saturdays. 
Little Buds. Nellie Gra; son. 
Autumn Leaves ton 
Little Musicians. ne F e. 
e stmas a 00 e es. 
The Lost P Babes in the 
summer Holida ,an Allegory. 
Lost Willie. Golden Fruit. 
Black Judy. Don’t Wait. 
Lost and Found. Ernest, a True 
Three Days. Margie’s Ma 
The Gleaners. Coming to eee Light. 
Lydia’s Duty. Joe and Jim 
Painstaking. Goodly Cedars. 
Clover Glen. Kenny's Mills. 
The t Way. May 
m e Glacier. pward an Dw ° 
r Little Girls. 
Poor Little Joe. argaret at Home. 
Bound Out. orace and May. 
Orange Seed. d 
tty and Marcus. Sidney Stuart 
Kate Darley. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & 
770 Breatwey, cor. of Dth New 


edition will contain about ten volumes, and it is | 


The Old Mam’selle’« Secret 


No. 654 Broadway, New Youk. 


e JUST PUBLISHED. 
A CHARMING NEW STORY. 
WHY DID HE NOT 5 


After the VOLCKHAUSEN. 
L. W of Onlya Girl, 
Elsie. ete. 12mo. Finecloth. $1.7 


This fascinating storv is fully equal “s dramatic 
force and charm irited 
transiations hithe 

the accomplished an 
ent rendition. 


Mrs. A. L. WISTER’S TRANSLATIONS. 

« From the Ger- 
of EB. Marlitt. Ninth Edition. 16mo. Cloth. 
Gold Elsie. From the German of E. Marlitt. 

Cloth. $1.75. 


Eighth Edition. 
Conntres Gsiela. From the German of E. Mar- 
n. Cloth. $1.75. 


litt. Fourth Edition 
Only a Girl e German of W. von Hil- 


lern. Sixth Cloth. 


Enchanting and Enchanted. Fro e German 
of Hacklinder. Illugtrated. m $1.25. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage free, upon receipt of the price by 


J. B, LIPPINOOTT & 00., Publishers, 
Nos. 715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


‘HURD & HOUGHTON 


{3 Astor Place, New York, 


The Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass,, 


PUBLISH THIS DAY: 
ae 
Wake-Robine By John Borroughs. 
Inlvol.16mo. Price $1.50. 

** Wake-Robin ’’ is the common name ef the white 
trillium which blooms in all our woods, and which 
marks the arrival of al] the birds; and this vel- 
ume is of birds, the author attempting, as he says, 
“to present a live bird—a bird in the woods or the 
flelds—with the atmosphere and association of the 
place, and not merely a stuffed and labeled speci- 
men.’’ 


II. 


A Poet’s Bazar. By Hans Christian 
Andersen. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. Price $1.75. 

Sketches of travel in Germany, Italy, Greece, the 
Orient, and up the Danube. The reader of Ander- 
sen will recognize the first suggestion of many of 
the charming passages The. Improvisatore,”’ 
and will find those inimitable touches by which the 
poetic and humorous traveler sets before the eye 
scenes and incidents of the most varied character. 


Til. 
Castles in the Air. By Barry Gray. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. Price $1.50. 


Barry Gray’s latest volume has the same light. 
tea-table, gossipy reading whicb marks his previous 
books. It has a number of ingenious, fanciful 
sketches, strung upon familiar conversation.” 


IV. 
Notes on the Gospels. By Charles 
Hall, D.D. In2vols.12mo. Price $3. 


Familiar Notes on the Gospels, terse, pointed, and 
practical. The volumes will be found very :ervice- 
able both for family use and for Sunday-School 
teaching. 

Ve 

{For the American Social Science Association. ] 

Journal of Social Science. Contain- 


ing the transactions of the American Associa- 
tion, No.3. Price $1.50. 


The third number contains papers by Pres’t Wool- 
sey, E. L. Godkin, F. L. Olmsted, C. C. Perkins, and 
others,on Public Parks, Art Education in America, 
Houses in the Country for Workingmen, etc. 


vi. 


[For the American Tract Society. ] 


Six Boys: A Mother’s Story, as told 
by some Extracts from her Journal. Dlustrated. 
In l vol. 16mo. Price $1.25. 


Bible Sketches and their Teachings, | 


for Young People. By Samuel G. Green, B.A. 
Third Series: The Life of Christ upon Earth. 
_Tilustrated. Inlvol. 16mo. Price $1.00. 


LITTLE MEN. 


A SEQUEL to “LITTLE WOMEN.” By Louisa 
M. Alcott. Will be ready June Ist. With 
illustrations. Price $1.50. Sold everywhere. 
Gent by mail, by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


‘‘AN OLD FASHIONED BOY.’’ 
The Third Edition in press. Have yan read it? 
Sold everywhere. Price $1.50. 


WILLIAM B. EVANS & CO., Publishers, 
740 Sansdon St., Philadelphia. 


HINTS FOR LIVINC. 


By Rtv. O. A. KINGSBURY. 


A new work for young men and young women 
gels, and wiclesome religi 
or it a cordial welcome. pists ams 
A very elegant volume. Price $1.25. 


paid. Pupit Publishers, thers. Boston. 


THE MODEL PASTOR. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


A MEMOIR 
oF THE 
Life and Correspondence 


REV. BARON STOW, D.D., 
Late Pastor of the Rowe Street Church, 


Boston. 
BY 
REV. JOHN C. STOCKBRIDGE, D.D. 
12mo, cloth, with steel portrait.......... $1.75. 


&2™ Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, N. Y. 


HUGH MILLER, 
THE GEOLOGIST. 


A BOOK FOR T1 THE PEOPLE. 


Life and Letters c Miller. 
By PETER B 
Author of “ The Life.” 
12mo, cloth, With an Elegan 
ness, and a cture of his Birthlase: 
7 Maa, like HUGH MILLER, 


b e Prince of Biogra 7? 
in hie Life.” can not fail be- 


ing deeply interesting, and must be eyo ne wel- 
comed by American Just by 


No. 59 Washinton 8 
¢7~ Copies sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Plumptre’s Latest Work: 
BIBLICAL STUDIES. 


BY E. H. PLUMTRE, M.A. 
Post 8vo, cloth, $2. 


“They display so remarkable an enuity, 
wide and varied, an Soe Sere, 
and ther a are such real and saluanie aids to an 
telligent apprehension of almost innumerable 
sages of scripture, that it would have been not ing } 
republished, is doomed.’’— onconformist. 


2 wy, 


- 


*,* For sale by all poeheations. or will be mailed, 
post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, | 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 


“SPARKLING JEWELS.” 


By KNOWLES 


is a 
e 
pleased with th this 
specimen 
JU JHUNCH @& 


FARMINC for PROFIT 


Anew Illustrated Hand-book for Farmers, young 
old. By Gro. E WARING, Jr , of Ogden Farm 
the King of Agricultura] 
. For proo is sone for particulars and 
testimonials from ctica ers and 
tural Journals. It is-full de- 
partment ining to Farm Cresesene AG 
WANTED everywhere. E. B. REAT & CO., Pub. 
lishers, 654 Broadway, N. Y. 


HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 


1338 NASSAU SREET. 


s 


Special! attention given to orders by letter. 


AD FIDEM; 


Or, PARISH EVIDENCES OF THE BIBLE. 

Albert Barnes: “I ice 


m the 
hat in the author of ‘ 
aa one qualified to eet the unbelteving science 


f the da 
the ceton Review: *“‘A wri the 


Princeto 
first mark int the Be highest realms of thor 
AD FID 
PATER MUNDI 
Either book sent free of postage on recsipt of 
price by 


NOYES, HOLMES & COMPARY, 
Publishers. 117 Washington &t.. 


DE WITT C. LENT &CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
451! Broome Street, 

A few doors WEST of Broadway, N. Y. 


Estimates Libraries aiven and Cata- 
supplied! 
cents for a 


THE SICNET 


Containing the the “Sweet By-and-By.” and other 
& HEALY. 


B- 


De 


$1.9 


DRY GOODS. 


BROKAW BRO’S. 


SPECIALTY IN 


“|\Scotch Cheviots and 


London Diagonals. 
NEW STYLE 

'Fourth Ave., opposite Cooper Unien. 

Lafayette Place, opposite Astor Place 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


‘Opened on MONDAY, MAY 29, 
A NEW and 
CHOICE ASSORTMENT 


MEN'S FURNISHING GOODS, 


COMPRISING ALL THE 


LEADING 


Scarfs, Ties, _ and Windsors, | 


Crepe dé Chine, sit Silk, Grenadine, 
SURA T SILK 


IN ALL THE NEW OOLORS. 
Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, 
Umbrellas, Toilet Articles, 
EVERY VARIETY OF 
CENTLEMERN’S UNDERWEAR, 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, ao. 
Wool and Linen CARRIAGE ROBES, 
Suitable for the Present Season. 
FRENCH LINEN 
CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS, 
Considerably below Market Value. 


SHIRTS, COLLARS & CUFFS 


MADE TO 


Broadway, 4th Ave. ve, 9th and 10tb Sts, 


At FREDERICK LOESER’S, 


291 Fulton St., Brooktyn. 


We have case of 
LISLE’ TH 


READ E, 
An onenntiaaa fine lity, both in ite and Un- 
eac 


| 

BE 


t 
t 
You can buy Tice elsewhere for less 


Very 


FINE 
HEM-STITCHED HAN AN a 


LADIES’ FINE INITIALED HANDEERCHIEFS, 


40c 
ou can save at least —— on your Summer 

by examining our 
STRAW GOODS, FLOWERS, AND PARASO 
STRAW GOODS. FLOWERS, AND PARASO 
STRAW GOODS, FLOWEKS, AND PAR 
STRAW GOODS. FLOWERS, AND PARASOLS. 
STRAW GOUDS, FLOWERS. AND PARASOLES 

CLOSLNG Our BELOW COST. 

CLOSING OUT BELOW COST. 

CLOSING ouT BELOW OOST. 


ANNIVFRSARY DAY \Y IN NEAR AT HAND. 
PREPASS YTHING THE LITTLE 


S WITHOU: 
We shall oma jor this the coming 


PRETTY LITTLE PARASOLS at 66 cents each. 
NICE WHITE THREAD GLOVES at 2% cts. a pair. 
SASHES, 

BROKEN BLOCK 


BLOCKS, and 
At T5c., 88c., 98c., and $1.28 per 


These are not common note mace and 
silk matxed ; | ve are the qualities and stgles 
produced, and being of our Pete importation, we 

them at Teast 
PER CENT. LESS 


TWENTY 
than they can be bought for in any other house. 


Ww. K. PEYTO N 
272 and 274 BOWERY, 
Is NOW OFFERING 
At Greatly Reduced Prices, 
A LARGE STOCK OF 
Black and Celored Silks, 
Japanese Silks, 
Black Iron Grenadines, 
Silk Chain Serges and Epinglines, 
French Printed Jaconets, 
French Printed Organdies, 
Fancy Summer Dress Goods, 
Alpacas, Bombarines, Crapes, 
Lace Points, and Sacques, 
LADIES’ READY-MADE DRESSES, 
In Silks, Organdies, Lawns, 


ALSO, 
An extensive assortment of LA DIES’.GENT’S, anc 
CHILDREN’S UNDERGARMENTS, HOSIERY. 
and GLOVES. 


W. K. PEYTON, 


(272 and 274 Bowery, near Meusten street. 


| =| =| => = —]|S | | 
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F ee of a pure and elevated character, while eve Sune aa 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. IIL, No. 22. 


INSURANCE. 


| TRAVELERS 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE OF THE _ 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE Co., 
NEw YORE, January 26, 1871. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist December 1871: 

Premiums received on Maxine 

from ist Jan. $5,270,690 09 


to 3lst Dec 
Pre ms on Policies not off 
lst January, 1870.......... 2,155,723 64 


Total amount of Marine Premiums...... $7,426,413 73 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, nor u — tod, Risks disconnect- 
ed with Ma is 
Premiums marked of from Ist 
uary, 1870, to December, 1870. . . 85, 392, 738 55 
Losses paid during the same period...... $2,253,590 39 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses....$1,063,263 57 


The Company has the following Anes. viz.: 
United States and State of New 


Stock, City, eae, and other Stocks... . $8,843,740 00 
Loans, secured by stocks, and otherwise, 2,377 '350 00 
Real Estate te and Bonds an or "217 "500 00 
sundry | notes and 
due me pany, e ted at........ 352 03 
otes and Bille 089, 


Tots. Amount Of $14,183,963 


Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal] representatives, onand after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next. 

The outstanding ce tes of the issue of 1867, 

ill be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next. from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued (in red scrip) 
for gold premiums such payment of interest and 
redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of Thirty-five per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending dist December, 1870, for which certifi- 
eates will be tssued on and after Tuesdey, the 
Fourth of April next. 

By order of the Boara, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
JOHN D. Jouns. HENRY K. BOGERT, 
CHARLES DENNIS 


D DENNIS PERKINS, 

. H. MOORE, JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jr., 
HENRY COIT, AMES LOW, 
Wa. C. PICKERSGILL, -C. A. HAND, 
LEWIs CURTIS B. J. HOWLAND, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, BENJ. BABCOC 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, RoBr. B. MINTURN, 
R. WARREN WESTON, Capon Ww. 
ROYAL PHELPS, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 


JEORGE 8.8 STEPHENSON, 
VM. H. WEB 


EBB, 
ROBERT L. STUART, 
SHEPPARD GANDY, 


FRANCIS SKIDDY SAMUEL L. MITCIELL, 
DANIEL 8. M JAMES G. DE FORES®, 
Wa. STURGIS, P. BURDETT, 


ALEX. V. BLAKE, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-President. 


MERCHANTS’ 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Office, . . 257 Broadway, 


Issues all kinds of Life and Endowment Policies 
on the Mutual System, free from restric- 
tion on trave andl occupation. 


All Policies are non-forfeitable and participate in 
the profits of the Company. 


B, F, BEEKMAN, President. 


A. D. HOLLY, Secretary. 
O. 8. PAINE, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
HENRY HILTON, Counsel. 


The officers of this Company are prepared to 


dake liberal terms with responsible and efficient 
Life Insurance men from every quarter. 


HOME 


Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


Assets, ist Jan., 1871 


ABSTRACT OF TH 


E 
THIRTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, | 
showing the condition of the Company on 
the Ist dey of J 

Balance in k. $174,478 68 
nds & Mortgages, tirst lien on ‘Real Est., 1,837,615 00 
son Stocks, payable ondemand, . .249,300 00 
nited States 8, ee value) . 1,380,937 50 
tate and Municipal! sand Bonds, 564,390 00 
nk Stocks(marketvalue) .. 133,425 00 
due ist January, 48,256 &3 
ce in hands of Agen = 66,769 47 
Bills I Rec. (for Premiums on Inland Risks,&c. 19,096 71 
Other Property, Miscellaneous Items, . 82 676 56 
Premiums due on Policies at this office, 427 2 
er Magnet and Wrecking Apparatus, 23,085 yp 
Government Stamps on hand, : 49 25 
Total, $4.578.008 02 
CHARLES MARTIN President. 


J. H. WASHBURN. Sec 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, 66 WALL STREET. 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1871, . §$783.850 70 


Chartered in 18285. 
Participating Policies issued, entitling the hold- 
ers to participate to the extent of Three-Fourths 
of the Net Profits of the business. 
T. SKIDMORE, President. 
ENRY A. OAKLEY, Vice-President. 
KEELER. 
R SKIDMORE, Ass’t Sec’y. 


THE RESERVE DIVIDEND PLAN 
OF THE 


Widows’ and Orphans’ Benefit 
LIFE INSURANCE OOMPANY, 
No. 132 Broadway, New. York, 


Especially itself to all and pru- 
t business men 


To the Mountains, 
To the Country, 
To the Seaside, | 
By Railroad or Steamboat, 
By Stage Coach or Car- 
riage, 
On Horseback or oh Foot, 
On Business or Pleasure, 


—Before you go, obtain « yearly policy to cover 
the risk of accident, in the 


TRAVELERS 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, 


Or Hartrorp, CONNECTICUT. 


¢B~ The TRAVELERS has paid over Fourteen 
Thousand claims for death or injury by accident. 


New York Office, . . . 207 Broadway, 


NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY 


OF THE CITY UF NEW YORK. 
261 and 263 Broadway, coer, Warren St, 


Capital, . . $1,000,000 


Pays Four per Cent. Interest per Annum on 
Deposit, subject to check at sight. 
Pays’ Five per Cent. Interest per Annum on 
Special Deposits remaining six months or longer. 
Empowered to act as Financial Agent for 
States, Corporations, and Individuals. 
To act as Agents of Corporations in issuing, 
Registering, or Countersigning Certificates. 
To act as Trustees of Mortgages of Railroads 
and other Corporations. 
To act as Trustees far Married Women, and 
may take charge of and Manage their nparme 
Property. 
The Company is a Legal Deqositary for Monzys 
paid into Court. 


R. D. MANCAM, President. 
JAMES MERRELL, Sécrctary. 


COUNTRY HOMES. 


The Contral New Jersey Land Improvement 
| Company 

OFFER For SALE, 
On the line of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, 


BAYONNE, woo 
ERGEN POINT, PLAINFIELD, 
ELIZABETH, UNELLEN., 
ROSELLE SOMERVILLE, 
WESTFIELD, CLINTON 


LOTS and HOUSES, fine BUILDING atest bate 
LAND b F 


office. This line of road offers ny inducements 
to desiring a ofthe Comp 

at the Office of the pmpany. No. 119 Liber- 
ty A. ). neral Agent. 


a number and LOTS at 
for SALE orto LET. 


Also 
Newark, 


1,500,000 ACRES 
OF THE 


Richest Farming Lands in the World. 

FOR SALE TO ACTUAL SETTLERS, | 
NEOSHO VALLEY, KANSAS. 

Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Railway Co. 


CARS NOW RUNNING 365 MILES. 

The Lands offered by this Company are mainly 
within 20 miles of each side of the road, extending 
170 miles along the NEOSHO VALLEY, the richest, 
reg be and most inviting valley for settlement in 

e 
Gae-thie’ of the labor required at the East in the 
culture of farms will insure here double the amount 


of c 

“PRICE OF LAND.—82 to $8 per acre; credit 
of ten years’ time. 

TERMS OF SALE.—Onc-tenth down at the 
time of purchase. No payment the second year. 
One-tenth every year after completion of 
payments, with annual interes 

or further informatlon, 


ISAAC T. GOODNOW, 
Land Commissioner, 
NEOSHO FALLS, KANSAS. 


CREAM 
TABLE CHOCOLATE, 
Prepared for instant use at table without 
Boiling. 


WALLACE & COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS, BY STEAM PROCESS, OF 
FINE CHOCOLATES AND PURE 
FRENCH CONFECTIONERY, 
New York. 


No. 9 College Place, : . 


Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes, Albums, 


PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, 


AND 


CRAPHOSCOPES. 
Imported and manufactured by 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CU., 
591 Y., opposite Metropolitar Hot 


CHOICE DOGS OF ALL BREEDS 


FRANCIS BUTLER, 3 Peck slip, New York, has 
all the c ee ——, = Dogs for sale and a stock. 
Butler’s d Flea-Killer,75 cents. Medi- 
cines for a the diseases of dogs. Butler’s New 
Work on Sent mail Dogs 
boarded and t oa. Importe d Ferre A great 
variety of the choicest Geranium 
FRANCIS BUTT ER, 
Pack Slip, City.- 


THK BABY.—Central rice with 
a 


P. TIBBALS, 478 B wa 
bh one block above ol 


‘store, directly site 
icholas tiotel 


WOOD <&CO.., 
84%. Bro-dway. PREMIUM AMERICAN 
1565, UT 69. and 70. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Fort Edu: 
Soaperb ck 
tlemen in the 


and washing. 
“mitted 


AGENTS WANTED. 


AN OLD AGENT 
“I have never pre. 
sented anything for 


sale that mas a = approval of the ony read 
ing comm ane as does RY WARD 
BEECHER’S C RISTIA UNION. Rear did not 
work for it sooner. Think it the best business for 
canwassers ever offered buany firm,to my knowledge.’ 
Allot Harriet B: echer Stowe’s great stor arom Nov 
12, 1870, and superb $5 steel engra VEN 
AWAY. Agents makina money; subscription lists 
growing immensely. Address 


Se B. FORD & co., 27 Park Place, N. Vv. 


AGENTS, MALE or FEMALE, 


ticle. Regular business and large income. 
Address, J. BR. KEMPTON & CO, 


No. 9 College Place, New York. 
AS WANTED for the Best Selling 
Books 
E BROTHERS, Publishers, 
75 Bleecker St., one door west ef Broadway, 
New York. 
$2, 50 a Month easily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 
Samples, free. 8. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Cood Agents Wanted 


The Guide-Boartl to Health. 


By Dr. W. W. HALL. 
Author of Journal of Health,” &c. 
This is the MOST SALABLE book in the field. 
One agent has made $1,000.00 in 6 months 
with this book; another sold #7 copies the first 
two days; another sold 130 copies the first month. 
Send for circular and terms to 
H. N. McKINNEY & CO., 
16 North 9th Street, Philadelphia. 


A New Engraving for Agents. 


CROSS and CROW is an original picture 


interest. It 
is finely engraved on steel, and is now ready for 
agents. Splendid soattnaritinke received from Rev. 
Drs. John Hall, Tyng, C 


icture to 
light, sample outfit only $2.50 to $3.50. 
ful stating the 
town you wish to canvass, to PERINE & MOORE, 
Publishers, 66 and 68 Reade street, New York. 


A New Enterprise 
FOR ACENTS. 


We want agents = canvass tor our new eight- 
fishe illustrated newspaper, * The American Pub- 
er,” sent with splendid steele 
year. Every family will want For women, 
invalids, ete., desiring light = the it is a rare 
chance. Address for, information and 
AME RICAN AN PUBLI SHING Co., 


raving for $1.00 


ora, Conn. 


AGENTS WANTED tustratea 


D’Aubigne’s Great Work. HISTORY OF THE 


Creat 


New edition, ees in m yolumeé, a ular 
B 


with illustrations. U 
Ministers and experienced ‘Aeon ts & CO.., 


WN. FLINT 
No. 268. Seventh St. Philadelphia, Pa. 

everywhere, male 
$75 to $250 per month, every wnere, m in 


roduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMM 
8 CHINE. This 


makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every sec- 

@ ond stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can- 

Ot be pulled apart without tearing it. We 
Agents from Ir to #250 per month and e 

penses, ora from which twice that 

amount 1 be made. Addre B& 

., Bosto Mass. ; h, Pa.; St. Lowis, 

Mo., Tit. 


Agents Wanted for 


SCIENCE and th BIBLE. 
This book gives the very cream of tcience, its 
thrilling realities, wonderful discoveries, and spark- 
) ling gems; God’s 5 six days’ work; and the interest- 
ing history of the world and its inhabitants in the 
long ages before Adam. It harmonizes the Bible 
and Science. Everybody by eel it. 
agents will secure territor ed 
for circular, ZIEG ER ve) McCURDY, 

16 8. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENTS WANTED (Male or Female) for the 


Address 8. M. BE Hartford, Conn. 
R. P 


Il. 

for “Convent Life Un- 

Avents Wante veiled,” by Edith O’Gor- 

man, escaped Nun, whose di sclosures are thrilling 

and startling. CONN. PUBLISHING Co., Hartford,Ct 
ACCENTS! READ THIS! 

We will pay agents A SALARY OF $30 per WEEK 


and expenses, or allow a large bowtenieaton, | ae sell, 
our new and wonderful inventions. Addre 
M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


FREE TO BOOK ACENTS. 


We will senda 
Illustrated Family Bible, contain over fine 
Scripture iustrations to to any Boo ent, free of 


ddre 
ATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A few more Agents wanted for 


The Light fz World. 

T & CO., No. 26 
8. ‘St., Pniladelphia, Custom Place, Chi- 
cago, and 176 West st , Cincinnati. 


FREE Rh BOOK ACENTS. 


Bes e out. . ed Fam 
“uy publishe rman 


Harmon istory 0 ictlonary 


M AC C FOR THE PARLOR. 


Send Stamp for a Price-List. 


ts | 


To solicit for a neat, uséful, and ar- 


HANOVER FIRE 


Office, Equitabie Building, 


{. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


CASH ASSETS, 


INSURANCE Co. 


(INCORPORATED 1852.) 


120 Broadway, New York. 


over $700,000. 


Participating policies issued, entitling the holders to three-quzrters of the Net Profits. Agencics 
in all the principal cities and towns in the United States. 


BENJAMIN s. WALCOTT, President. 


Henry Kip, Assistant Secretary. 


Office, 


Assets May 1,187], - 
Annual Income, over 


C. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
ELIZUR WRIGHT, Consulting Actuary. 
Dr. E. W. DERBY, Consuming 


Losses Paid since Organization of ‘Company to Jae. 1, 1871, « 
Dividends Paid and Declared to May 1, 1871, - 


Ratio of Expense to Income Less than any New York ames excepting one 
Branch Offices and General Agencies throughout the United States. 


KNICK HERBOCK HR 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
- 161 Broadway. 


- 4,000,000 00 
2,881,849 86 


1,589,427 85 


ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 


PAXSON, Su &e. 


relative to the 


is —, to public confidence.’ 


{Extract from Report of the Superintendent of ne Insurance Department of the St 
"KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY). 


I ana that the promptiy and discharged all legitimate 

claims, the gross 8u a or such claims upon policies since its organization amount to $2 

besides dividends aid. to policy-holders amounting to $925,424.85. to $2,081,649.86, 
‘In view of all the facts disclosed in my exam ations, | feel warranted in saying that the Company 


O. W. MILLER, 


GFE 
Superintendent Insurance Department State of New York. 


FLOWERS BY MAIL! 


Sent safely to ANY Post-office for pros annexed. 


12 varie ics finest Verbenas for - 
6 Fuchsias for $1" 
es Double and Single Geraniums for #1. 
Petunias for $l. 
Ree Monthly Roses for $1. 


Basket Plants f 
Or ‘the ful collection for 3. Catalogue and circu- 


| 
57 Nassau st., New York, 


BASKET PLANTS 
AND BEDDING PLANTS 


FROM 


Delivered FREE and at MY RISK at any Post ce 
in the United States, cheaper and better than they 
can be bougat from = ineal reenhouses. 

erry A may be sent at my risk,and I guarantee all 
plauts to arrive safely 


nd for Circular to 


SPECIALTY.—12 Different PLANTS fora hang- 
ing Basket—all choitce—for $1. Try this first, and 
you will order again. 


GROCERIES, é&c. 


The Best and Oldest Brand. 


KSTABLISHED IN 1837. 


DUFFIELD'S: CELEBRATED HAMS, 


Boneless Breakfast Bacon, 
SPICED BEEF ROUNDS, 
DRIED BEEF, TONGUES, &c, &c. 


Orders received and contracts made for the sea. 
son by | THORNE & CO., 
36 Front St.. New York. 


GILLIES’ 
CRUSHED COFFEE, 


JAVA QUALITY. 


A pure and healthly beverage, prepared 
from different kinds of Coffee. 
te Put up in 1 and 2 Pound Packages, 
Also 2% & 60 ® Decorated Tin Cannisters. 
Wholesale Price 23 Cents per Pound. 


[2 Send fora Package. It will sell it- 
self and bring you other trade. 


233, 235, & 237 Washington St,, New York. 


SCRANTON & CO., 
GROCERS, 
Atlantic, cor. Henry Sts., Brooklyn, 


Are now offering goods at wholesale and retail, a 

ower prices than any house in this line. We sell 
none but standard goods, and advise all consumers 
to give us a trial, for the best goods are, in the — 
the cheapest. 


ETTING UP CLUBS. 
GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS. 


Parties inquire how to get upclubs. Our answer 
is, send for Price List, and a club form will accom- 
pany it with full directions, making a large saving 
to consumers and remunerative to C.ub organizers, 
THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 AND 3 VHSKHY SB8T., 


P. O. Box 5643.) NEw YORE. 


Seventy-five Towns have Organized Fire 
Departments with them. 
Send. for its. record. 
FARWELIE, 


Consult the cance s Agents in regard to it. 


rial Cards, $10 per doz. ; Cartes de Visites, $5 
per des." Sized Phot hotographs, Ten Dollars. | 


HARTZ MAGIO REPOSITORY, 
748 Breadway, New York. 


122 Washington 8 Chicago. 
GOIRENTS,. in TRAV- 
A FE AND 
Hartford, 


FINE SWISS AND AMERICAN 
WATCHES. 


PENDANT AND KEY WINDERS, 
CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 
FINE GOLD JEWELRY, 
SOLID SILVER WARE. 


SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 


22 John St. and 19 Maiden Lane. 


| §&. B. JONES, 


276 Fulton Strect, . . Breoklyn. 


We call special attention to our stock of 


Chantilly & Guipure Laces, 


In all the different widths and chotcest 
patterns. 


These goods, now so desirable, are selected with 
the greatest care and are sold at popular prices. 


ANOTHER SPECIALTY. 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


French Gres Grain Ribbons, 


Comprising over eighty different shadem 


Our other Departments are replete with every 


novelty in 


LADIES’ TRIMMINCS. 
FASHIONS!!! 


MRS. A. BURDETTE SMITH'S 
PATTERN BAZAR, 


914 Broadway. near 20th St., New York. 

New arrival of Styles from Berlin "and Brussels! 
The styies for this season are decided upon. Eve 
body delighted! .the Berlin Overskirt, Brusse < 
Polonaise,‘New half-fitting Pannier Sacque, 
Prussian Raglen, and Primier Postillion Waist, are 
the favorite choice, and worthily so. They excel in 
neatness, grace, beauty, and common sense. They 
make up well and honor any material. 

OUR NEW SYSTEM. 
Crand Achievement of the Age!!! 

WITH EFACH PATTERN we give a CLOTH 
MODEL which BXACTLY represents the FIN 
ISHED GARMENT in oe MINUTEST PARTICU- 
LAK! without extra charge. Every lady will sec 
the INCALCULABLE ADVANTAG Eo 
TEM. It effectually REMOVES EV ERY I 
CULT Y in making the garment. We fit our 
to the FORM, and warrant them perfect. Price, 
each pattern with model, Fifty Cents. Sent by mail. 


BUY YOUR 


CLOTHING 
J.M.VARIAN & SON 


70 and 72 Bowery, 
NEW YORK. 


Neer Cana! St., 


MEN’S, BOYS’, AND OAILDREN’S 
Ready-Made 


CLOT 


Twenty per cent. below Broadway 
prices. 


Call and mdge tor yourselves, 


DEVLIN & CO., 
THE GREAT CLOTHIERS. 


Broadway and Grand St., 


THE BABCOCK EXTINGUISHER, end Warren St, 


NEW YORK. 


SHERMAN HOUSE, 


CHICAGO, 


Opposite Court House 
The largest and finest Hotel im t e North-West : 3 
ned tot ublic in July, 1 


Was first open 


GAGE BRO'S & WALTERS, 


388 
hs 
=. 
| 
; 
| 
A. P. PILLOT | 
Rost. C. FERGUSSON, 
DAVID LANE, ROBERT L. TAYLOR, 
JAMES BRYCE WILLIAM E. BUNKER, good Male or Female Agent Wanted jn every town 
to take subscriptions. Exclusive right given. A 
y) 
q fw | 
| 
A tull description of property can be seen at this ie 
ular, 4 
| 
[2 &(Obind, braid and embroider in a most superior 
<r manner. Price only $15. | licensed and d 
warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for é 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
| 4 
| 
— 
4 
| | 
PAL ~ 
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DOUBTING. 


BY A. L. MUZZEY. 


I. 


T is not much in this soft, golden air, 
That hath no hint of storms, and thunder-shocks, 
To smile, and whisper low, “ I love you, dear,’’ 
For love sails smoothly on a seaso fair, 
And, wrapped in dreams. forgets the sunken rocks 
O’er which the waters slide serene and clear. 
But when the rose and gold fade from thesky, 
And chilling airs go wandering sadly by, 
And allithe Summery glow of life is out,— 
O, tell me, are you sure, 
Beyond all power and agonizing doubt, 
That love will still endure? 


II. 


It would be much when all that time can take, 
And all that time can bring is balanced fa‘r, 
If you had heart to say, I love you, dear; ’ 
If you had seen my failings all laid bare, 
And knew what you must suffer for love’s sake, 
And felt no shrinking, and no lurking fear, 
But, ah! if in my life’s extremest need, 
Your love should waver like a wind-tossed reed, 
And hold me with a clasp grown loose and weak,— 
O wait, I pray you, wait 
A little longer yet before you speak 
The magic word of Fate! 


STRAWBERRY FESTIVALS. 


BY MRS. M. E. 


M. SANGSTER. 


UST a year ago I attended a strawberry festi- 
val in Virginia. A colored church, the whole 
communion of which did not include even one 
man who was lifted above the need of living from 
hand to mouth, had been repairing and renovat- 
ing their dilapidated building, and the festival 
was to help to pay for it. Laborers, boot-blacks, 
house-servants, and cooks, out of their poverty, 
had devised liberal things, and were strain- 
ing every nerve to finish their house of worship. 
A dear little woman who lives her religion out 
in her daily life had lent them her elegant new 
piano for the festival, and went herself every 
evening to play upon it. They had managed two 
tables, a fancy one with aprons and petticoats and 
dolls and pincushions, which were the wonder and 
envy of shoals of round-eyed children, who were 


continually coming up, and continually being 


swept away by the dignified aunty who presided; 
gnd a refreshment ‘table which was well filled 
with ice cream, cakes, and strawberries, to say 
nothing of hams, biscuits, and fried chickens. 
With what gentlest deference and tenderness of 
attention was our party waited upon and supplied 
with everything we wished, and how much sooner 
than otherwise did we take ourselves away be- 
cause our presence imposed a restraint on those 
who had the best right to enjoy the scene! 

I hope their strawberry festival may be re- 
peated this year, because every such effort at self- 
help on the part of these people is an education, 
and because of the children and old people who 
got so much pleasure out of it. And too for those 
dusky lovers, who went arm-in-arm down the long 
dimly lighted roont so pleased with each other, 
and so oblivious of every one else. Black as they 
were, yet as Florence Percy sings, 


** Poor and plain they were fair to see, 
For youth and love are forever fair !’’ 


The real strawberry festival of the Southern 
blacks, however, is in the ripening fields. When 
shipping day comes (just now, every day) the ber- 
ries must be picked that they may leave in good 
condition. From sunrise till noon the colored 
people find work to do in the strawberry patches, 


getting paid at the rate of two or three cents a. 


box, and making in their harvest season five to 
ten dollars a week. Whole families go together, 
carrying their snack, or luncheon, ready to eat it 
when hunger prompts. In Lynchburgh I once 
saw in the window of a stylish restaurant the 
dread announcement of “Snakes at all hours.” 
The snack is usually hoe-cake, or hoe-cake and 
bacon. You shall see the crippled grandmother 
creeping along with her crutch, the mother, erect, 
full-bosomed, majestic of port, the little girl of 
sixteen, the rollicking whooping ’ornary boy, 
and the lisping four-year-old all wending their 
way to the patch together, as gay asif they were 
going a Maying. 

“Rageed, barefooted, bareheaded, poor as the 
poorest, they are glad and gay, for they are free, 
and they are in their own beloved Virginia. “The 
Virginians” falls as proudly frem the lips of|v 
slave-born blacks as from those of the F. F. V.’s 
themselves. 

“Thou shalt not reap the corners of thy fields,” 
says the old Mosaic law. Mindful of this, or of 
some unwritten legend of sweet clarity in their 
hearts, the owners of most of the fields near Nor- 
folk throw them open, after a certain time, to 
everybody to pick and carry away all they want, 
Then with tin dippers, buckets, baskets, dishes. 
the children go, learning what I never yet have 
realized, that one may get tired even of straw- 
berries. 


‘| veritable things, cooked as they must be eaten, 


‘a question whether a bill of fare, which some- 


‘times affords some diversion in the perusal, does 


THE ART OF DINING. 
BY CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


‘E havehad a good many disquisitions lately 
\W upon how to dine properly. The majority 
of the world is more concerned how to get a din- 
ner than how to eat it, but the manner is not un- 
important to those who have opportunity and 
leisure. As our appetites get dull in the increase 
of luxury, we grow fastidious. Elizabeth may 
have been a very respectable woman for queen, 
and virtuous as: the world goes, but we do not 
want to drink beer at early breakfast. If 1¢ were 
known that some of the woman suffragists in New 
York drank heavy ale for breakfast, what would 
become of the movement? They might as well 
eat with their knives. Society, from age to age, 
sets up a code of table morals, and we come to our 
final text of civilization and breeding on that. 
And, yet, as this code is continually changing, 
many people are not seldom at a loss how to dine 
properly, either at home or abroad. There are 
some practical difficulties. Our ancestors used to, 
pile all they had for the meal upon the table at 
onee, 86 that the guests could feast the eye while 
filling the stomach, and gorge themselves in ad- 
vance upon the mass of victuals. There the entire 
meal was, and the stranger within the gates 
was cordially invited to “‘set by” and help him- 
self. One could easily arrange his programme of 
dinner under suchcireunmstances. There was none: 
of the uncertainty of the a la carte method (where 
nothing might turn out as ordered) in this; for the 


were before one, and he could lay out his work 
with satisfaction, come twice to this, decline that, 
and watch his chances on some popular dish. 
What is a man, brought up to dine in this way’ 
to do when he sits down to a civilized dinner of 
courses ? 

A half-way step between feeding at the pile and‘ 
dining by bill of fare, is that pertaining to so 
many of our charming hotels, especially those 
rurally situated (where one has not only the 
pleasure of eating his chicken, but of hearing its 
dying *‘squawk”), and which abound in the Great. 
West. I refer to the situation one finds himself 
in when he sits at table, aud a gaunt woman, sad- 
visaged and peremptory, stands behind him, and 
in a voice gruff and remorseless, with a snap of eel 
jaws like the sentence of fate, asks: “ Beefsteak 
or liver?” The horizon of life suddenly con- 
tracts. The man’s mind is thrown back upon 
itself with a violent revulsion ; a moment before 
he was roaming in the blissful fields of expecta-' 
tion; now the lips of fate have shut him in to 
+“ boofsteak or liver.” And he must speak quick, 
too, or lose his chauce. No time for deliberation. 
The man who hesitates may lose his liver. And 
even the choice of what one can have may be only 
a delusion of the hour, a habit of the trained and 
rapid speaking waiter ; as witness this actual con-| 
versation which lately occurred : 

“ Pie or pudd’n ?” 

“ Pudding.” 

‘We have no pudd’n !” 

What is a man to do under such circumstances q 
it is useless to talk of the freedom of the will. At 
this hotel one was expected to eat in fifteen min- 
utes. It was like being put through the manual 
of arms. I have noticed, by the way, that travel- 
ers by rail get a habit of wonderful despatch in 
meals. The usual time allowed at the West for 


any sort of meal is twenty minutes. Yet I have 
observed that almost all the passengers get 
through eating in ten minutes, and for ten min- 
utes are pacing anxiously up and down the plat- 
form, wordering what detains them. 
The American combination of a table Photo 
dinner with a bill of fare is greatly liked by those’ 
too ignorant or too lazy to select their own dinner 
alacarte. But many are very much at a loss at. 
the table @héte or at the dinner at a friend’s! 
house, where there is no bill of fare to guide, no 
intimation of the number of courses, or the sort of 
dishes. If one eats in the most sparing manner of 
what is brought to him, the courses may come to 
an end long before his appetite is satisfied ; or he 
may wreck a splendid hunger on an ordinary dish 
and have none left for his favorite. There is to 
many of us a delight in pot knowing what we are: 
going to have, a pleasure in being surprised by the: 
appearance of unlooked for courses, which a bill 
ot fare would have destroyed. This may seem 
very frivolous talk to—the American board, let us: 
say. But when we consider that of the twelve 
hours of day we spend nearly one-fourth of them: 
at the table, we need no apology for talking about 
it. It of course won’t do to openly 
about what we are going to have in words, but 
the immortal mind can feed upon the idea. It is’ 


not destroy a higher pleasure. 
But the inconveniences of not knowing what 
you can or must make your dinner of are so great 


that it has been suggested that at private dinners, 


either a bill of fare should be exhibited, or the 
host should simply announce what is to come. It 
would cultivate the habit of public speaking in 
private, the most difficult (and we must confess 
disagreeable) art known to man. For instance, the 
host might say: “Ladies and gentlemen, after 
the soup the second course will be shad, broiled 
on one side; third course, shad broiled on the 
other side: fourth course, leg of mutton, vegeta- 
bles ad. lib. ; fifth course, peacocks’ tongues, with 
asafetida sauce; sixth, asparagus; seventh, ducks 
and peas; eighth, sausages stuffed with bumble- 
bees ; ninth, salad, with chicken legs, a la France, 
where the chickens grow all to legs and none to 
breast ; tenth, dessert, after which the engage- 
ment will become general. N. B.—The straw- 
berries, which the hostess regrets did not arrive 
in time to go upon the ice, will be eaten at the con- 
venience of the family. | 

After some such announcement as that every- 
body would know what to expect. We are getting 
to spend as much time at our dinners and to talk 
as much about the viands and the wines as the 
Romans used to. I am glad, therefore, to notice 
the serious tone in which the dinner is discussed, 
in both magazines and books, and beg leave to 
contribute the above suggestion. 


MY WIFE ANDI; 
HARRY HENDERSON'S HISTORY. 
By HARRIET BEECHER STOWPBE. 
Author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “* Minister’s Wooing,” &c. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
A DISCUSSION OF THE WOMAN QUESTION FROM 
ALL POINTS. 


HE bold intrusion of Miss Audacia Dangyer- 
eyes into my apartment had left a most dis- 
agreeable impression on my mind. ‘T'his was not 
lessened by the reception of her paper, which 
came to hand in due course of next mail; and which 
I found to be an exposition of all the wildest 
principles of modern French communism. It con- 
sisted of attacks directed about equally against 
Christianity, marriage, the family state, and all 
human laws and standing order, whatsoever. It 
was much the same kind of writing with which 
the populace of France was indoctrinated and 
leavened in the era preceding the first revolution, 
and which in time bore fruit in blood. In those 
days, as now, such doctrines were toyed with in 
literary salons and aristocratic circles, where their 
novelty formed an agreeable stimulus in the 
vapid common-place of fashionable life. They 
were then, as now, embraced with enthusiasm by 
fair illuminati, who fancied that they saw in them 
a dawn of some millennial glory ; and were awak- 
ened from their dream, like Madame Roland, at 
the foot of the guillotine, bowing their heads 
to death and crying, “‘O Liberty, beracseiemmeines are 
done in thy name !”’ 

The principal difference between the writers on 
the Emancipated Woman, and those of the French 
illuminati, was that the French prototypes were 
men and women of elegance, culture, and educa- 
tion; whereas their American imitators, though 
not wanting in a certain vigor and cleverness, 
were both coarse. in expression, narrow in educa- 
tion, and wholly devoid of common decency in 
their manner of putting things. It was a paper 
that a man who reverenced his mother and sisters 
could scarcely read alone in his own apartments 
without blushing with indignation and vexation. 

Every holy secret of human nature, all those 
subjects of which the grace and the power con- 
sists in their exquisite delicacy and tender refine- 
ment, were here handled with coarse fingers. So- 
ciety assumed the aspect of a pack of breeding 
animals, and all its laws and institutions were to 
return to the mere animal basis. — | 

It was particularly annoying to me that this 
paper, with all its coarseness and grossness, set 
itself up to be the head leader of Woman’s 
Rights ; and to give its harsh clamors as the voice 
of woman. Neither was I at all satisfied with the 
manner in which I had been dragooned into taking 
it, and thus giving my name and money to its 
circulation. I had actually been bullied into it; 
because, never having contemplated the possi- 
bility of such an existence as a female bully, I had 
marked out in my mind no suitable course of con- 
duct adequate to the treatment of one. “‘ What 
should I have done?” I said to myself. “ What is 
a man to do under such circumstances? Shall he 
engage in a personal scuffle? Shall he himself 
seg his apartment, or shall he call in a police- 
man 

The question assumed importance in my eyes, 
because it was quite possible that, having come 
once, she might come again ; that the same course 
of conduct might be used to enforce any kind of 
exaction which she should choose to lay on me. 
But, most of all was I sensitive, lest by any means 


asking another. 


| done just what you did—yielded at once.” 


some report of it might get to the Van Arsdels 
My trepidation may then be guessed, on having the 
subject at once proposed to me by Mr. Van Ars- 
del that evening as I was sitting with him and Ida 
in her study. 
“TI want to know, Mr. Henderson,” he said, ‘ if 
you area subscriber for the Emancipated Woman, 
the new organ of the Woman’s Rights party ?” 
“Now, papa,” said Ida, “ that is a little unjust! 
It only professes to be an organ of the party, but 
it is not recognized by us.” 
“ Have you seen the paper?” said Mr. Van Ars- 
del to me. 
Like a true Yankee I avoided the question by 


“ Have you subscribed to it, Mr. Van Arsdel ” 
“Well, yes,” said he laughing, “I confess I 
have ; and a pretty mess I have made of it. It is 
not a paper that any decent man ought to have in 
his house. But the woman came herself into my 
counting-room and, actually, she badgered me 
into it ; I couldn’t get her out. I didn’t know what 
to do with her. Inever had a woman go on so with 
me before. I was flustered, and gave her my five 
dollars to get rid of her. If she had been a man 
I'd have knocked her down.” 

“Now, papa,” said Ida, “Ill tell you what you 
should have done; you should have called me. 
She’d have got no money and no subscriptions out 
of me, ner you either if I’d been there.” 

“Now, Mr. Henderson, misery loves company: 
has she been to your room?” said Mr. Van Arsdel. 

“I confess she has,” said I, “and that I have 


“Mr. Henderson, all this sort of proceeding is 
thoroughly vexatious and disagreeable,” said Ida; 
and all the more so that it tends directly to injftre 
all women who are trying to be self-supporting and 
independent. It destroys that delicacy and refine- 
mentof feeling which men, and American men espe- 
cially, cherish toward women, and will make the 
paths of self-support terribly hard to those who 
have to tread them. There really is not the slight- 
est reason why a woman should cease to be a 
woman because she chooses to be independent 
and pursue a self-supporting career. And claim- 
ing aright to dispense ,with womanly decorums 
and act like a man is just as ridiculous as it would 
be fora man te claim the right to wear woman’s 
clothes. Even if we supposed that society were 
so altered as to give to woman every legal and 
every social right that man has; and if all the cus- 
toms of society should allow her to do the utmost 
that she can for herself, in the way of self-sup- 
port, still, women will be relatively weaker than 
men, and there will be the same propriety in their 
being treated with consideration and delieacy 
and gentleness that there now is. And the assump- 
tions of these hoydens and bullies has a tendency 
to destroy that feeling of chivalry and delicacy on 
the part of men. It is especially annoying and 
galling to me, because {I do propose to myself a 
path different from that in which young women 
in my position generally have walked; and such 
reasoners as Aunt Maria and all the ladies of her 
circle will not fail to confound Miss Audacia’s 
proceedings ind opinions and mine as all belong- 
ing to the same class. As to the opinions of the 
| paper, it is mainly by the half truths that are in it 
that it does mischief. If there were not real evils 
to be corrected, and real mistakes in society, this 
kind of thing would have no power. As it is, I 
have no doubt that it will acquire a certain popu- 
larity and do immense mischief. I think the ele- 
ments of mischief and confusion in our republic 
are gathering as fast as they did in France before 
the revolution. 3 

“And,” said I, “after all, republics are on 
trial before the world. Our experiment is not 
yet two hundred years old, and we have all 
sorts of clouds and storms gathering—the labor 
question, the foreign immigration question, the 
woman question, the monopoly and corporation 
question, all have grave aspects. 

“ You see, Mr. Henderson,” said Ida, “ as to this 
yoman question, the moderate party to which I 
belong is just at that disadvantage that people 
always are when there isa party on ahead of them 
who hold some of their principles and are carry- 
ing them to every ridiculous extreme. They have 
to uphold a truth that is constantly being brought 
into disrepute and made ridiculous by these ultra 
advocates. For my part, all I can do is to go 
quietly on with what I knew was right before. 
What is right is right, and remains right no mat- 
ter how much ultraists may caricature it.” 

“Yes, my daughter,” said Mr. Van Arsdel, “ but 
what would become of our country if all the wo- 
men could vote, and people like Miss Audacia 
Dangyereyes should stump the country as candi- 
dates for election ?” 

“ Well, I am sure,” said Ida, “we should have > 
very disagreeble times, and a great deal to shock 
us.” 

“It is not merely that,” said Mr. Van Arsdel, 
“the influence of such women on young men 


be demoralizing.” 
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- good for something in the world. And I don’t see 


- nothing else in the world. We let such women 
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“When I think of such dangers,” said Ida, “I 


am, on the whole, very well pleased that there is 
no immediate prospect of the suffrage being 
granted to women until a generation with supe- 
rior education and better balanced minds and bet- 
ter habits of consecutive thought shall have 
grown up among us. I think the gift of the bal- 
lot will come at last as the result of a superior 
culture and education. And Iam in no hurry for 
it before.” , 

“What is all this that you are talking about ? 
said Eva, who came into the room just at this 
moment. “Ma and Aunt Maria are in such a 
state about that paper that Papa has just brought 
home! They say there are most horrid things in 
it, Mr. Henderson ; and they say that it belongs to 
the party which you, and Ida, and all your progress- 
ive people are in.” 

“It is an excresence of the party,” saidI; “a 
diseased growth; and neither Miss Ida nor I will 
accept of it as any expression of our opinion, 
though it does hold some things which we be- 
lieve.” 

“Well,” said Eva, “I am curious to see it, just 
because they don’t want Ishould. What can there 
be in it so very bad ?” | 

“You may as well keep out of it, chick,” said 
her father, caressing her. “And now, I'll tell 
you, Ida, just what I think ; you good women are 
not fit to govern the world, because you do not 
know, and you oughtn’t to know, the wickedness 
that you have got to govern. We men have to 
know all about the rogues, and the sharpers, and 
the pickpockets, and the bullies; we have to grow 
hard and sharp, and ‘ cut our eye-teeth,’ as the say- 
ing 18, so that at last we come to not having much 
faith in anybody. The rule is, pretty much, not to 
believe anybody that you meet, and to take for 
granted that every man that you have dealings 
with will cheat you if he can. That’s bad enough, 
but when it comes to feeling that every woman 
will cheat you if she can, when women cut their 
eye-teeth, and get to be sharp, and hard, and 
tricky, as men are, then I say look out for yourself, 
and deliver me from having anything to do with 
them.” 

# Why, really !” said Eva, “ papa is getting to be 
quite an orator. I never heard him talk so much 
before. Papa, why don’t you go on to the plat- 
form at the next Woman’s Rights Convention, and 
give them a good blast ?” 

“Oh Ill let them alone,” said Mr. Van Arsdel; 
“JT don’t want to be mixed up with them, and I 
don’t want my girls to be, either. Now, I do not 
object to what Ida is doing, and going todo. I 
think there is real sense in that, although Mother 
and aunt Maria feel sodreadfully aboutit. Ilike 
to see a woman have pluck, and set herself to be 


why there shouldn’t be women doctors ; it is just 
the thing there ought to be. But I don’t go forall 
this hurrah and hullaballoo, and pitching women 
head-first into politics, and sending them to legis- 
latures, and making them candidates for Congress, 
and for the Presidency, and nobody knows what 
else.” 

“ Well,” said I, “why not a woman President, as 
well as a woman Queen of England ?” 

‘‘ Because,” said he, “ look at the difference. The 
woman Queen in England comes to it quietly; she 
is born to it, and there is no fuss about it. But 
whoever is set up to be President of the United 
States is just set up to have his character torn off 
from his back in shreds, and to be mauled, pum- 
meled, and covered with dirt by every filthy paper 
all over the country. And no woman that was not 
willing to be draggled through every kennel, and 
slopped into every dirty pail of water, like an old 
mop, would ever consent to run as a candidate. 
Why, it’s an ordeal that killsaman. Itkilled Gen. 
Harrison, and killed old Zack. And what sort of 
a brazen tramp of a woman would it be that could 
stand it, and come out of it without being killed? 
Would it be any kind of a woman that we should 
want to see at the head of our government? |] 
tell you, it’s quite another thing to be President of 
a democratic republic, from what it is to be hered- 
itary Queen.” 

“Good for you, papa!” said Eva, clapping her 
hands. “ Why how you goon! I never did hear 
such eloquence. No, Ida, set your mind at rest, 
you shan’t be run for President of the United 
States. You are a great deal too good for that.” 


““Now,” said Mr. Van Arsdel, “there’s your 
friend, Mrs. Cerulean, tackled me the other 
night, and made a convert of me, she said. Bless 
me! she’s a handsome woman, and I like to hear 
her talk. And if we didn’t live in the world we 
do, and things weren’t in any respect what they 
are, nothing would be nicer than to let her govern 
the world. But in the great rough world of busi- 
ness she’s nothing but a pretty baby after all,— 


convert us, because we like to have them round. 
It amuses us, and don’t hurt them. But you can’t | 
let your baby play with matches and gunpowder, 
if it wants to ever so much. Women are famous 
for setting things agoing that they don’t know 
anything about. And then, wien the explosion 
comes, they don’t know what did it, and run 
screaming to the men.”’ 

“‘ As to Mrs. Cerulean,” said Eva, “I never saw 
anybody that had such a perfectly happy opinion 
of herself, as she has. She always thinks that she 
understands everything by intuition. I believe in 
my heart that she’d walk into the engine-room of 
the largest steamship that ever was navigated, and 
turn out the chief engineer and take his place, if 


he’d let her. She’d navigate hy woman’s God- 
given instincts, as she calls them.” 

“And so she’d keep on till she'd blown up the 
ship,” said Mr. Van Arsdel. 

“Well,” said I, “one fact is to be admittel, that 
men, having always governed the world, must by 
this (ime have acquired a good deal of traditional 
knowledge of the science of government, and of 
human nature, which women can’t learn by intri- 
tion in a minute.” 

“For my part,” said Ida, “I never was disposed 
to insist on the immediate granting of political 
rights to women. I think that they are rights, 
and that it is very important for the good of soci- 
ety that these rights should finally be respected. 
But L am perfectly willing, for my part, to wait 


will be best for the general good. I would a great 
deal rather come to them by gradual evolution 
than by destructive revolution. I do not want 
them to be forced upon society, when there is so 
little preparation among women that they will do 
themselves no credit by it. All history shows 
that the most natural and undeniable human 
rights may be granted and maintained in a 
way that will just defeat themselves, and bring 
discredit on all the supporters of them, just 
as was the case with the principles of demo- 
eratic liberty in the first French Revolution. 
I do not want the political rights of woman advo- 
cated in a manner that will create similar disturb- 
ances, and bring a lasting scandal on what really 
is the truth. I do not want women to have the 
ballot till they will do themselves credit and im, 
prove society by it. I like to have the subject 
proposed, and argued, and agitated, and kept up, 
in hopes that a generation of women will be edu- 
cated for it. And I think it is a great deal better 
and safer, where it can be done, to have people 
educated for the ballot, than to have them educa- 
ted by the ballot.” 

‘“ Well, Ida, there’s more sense in you than in 
the most of ’em,” said Mr. Van Arsdel. 

“Yes,” said Ida, “I think that an immediate 
rush into politics of such women as we have 
now, without experience or knowledge of politi- 
eal economy or affairs, would be, as Eva says, 
just like women’s undertaking to manage the 
machinery of a large steamer by feminine in- 
stincts. I hope never to see women in public 
life till we have had a generation of women who 
have some practical familiarity with the great 
subjects which are to be considered, about which 
now the best instructed women know compara- 
tively nothing. ‘The question which mainly in- 
terests me at present is a humanitarian one. It’s 
an absolute fact that a great portion of woman- 
kind have their own living to get ; and they do it 
now, as a general rule, with many of the laws and 
institutions of society against them. The reason 
of this is, that all these laws and institutions 
have been made by men, without any consent or 
concurrence of theirs. Now, as women are dif- 
ferent from men, and have altogether a different 
class of feelings, and wants, and necessities, it 
certainly is right and proper that they should 
have some share in making the laws with which 
they are to be governed. It is true that the laws 
have been made by fathers and brothers and hus- 
bands; but no man, however near, ever compre- 
hends fully the necessities and feelings of women. 
And it seems to me that a State where all the laws 
are made by men, without women, is just like a 
family that is managed entirely by fathers and 
brothers, without any concurrence of mothers and 
sisters. That’s my — and my view of the 
matter.” 

“Well,” said Eva, | “*T don’t see, if women are to 
make the lawsin relation to their own interests, 
or to have a voice in making them, why they need 
go into politics with men in order to de it, or why 
they need cease to act like women. If the thing 
has got to be done, I would have a parliament of 
women meet by themselves, and deliberate and 
have a voice in all that concerns the State. There, 
that’s my contribution to the programme.” 
“That’s the way the Quakers manage their af- 
fairs in their yearly meetings,” said Ida. I re- 
member I was visiting Aunt Dinah once, during 
a yearly meeting, and learned all aboutit. I re- 
member the sisters had a voice in everything that 
was done. The Quaker women have acquired in 
this way a great deal of facility in the manage- 
ment of business, and a great knowledge of affairs. 
They really seem to me superior to the mcz.” 


“T ean account for that,” said I. “A man 
among the Quakers is restricted and held in, and 
hasn’t as much to cultivate and develop him as 
ordinary men in the world; whereas, woman, 
among the Quakers, has her sphere widened and 
developed.” 


[To be Continued.) 


A WorkKING Man’s Day.—The New York Tri- 
bune has an extract from a private letter, which 
gives an interesting illustration of the kind of 
over-work that is wasting the finest and most 
precious material in the country,—the brain and 
nerve force of our able men: “ Let me tell you 
how I live: Rise at half-past five, breakfast at 
half-past six, take the train at seven and a quar- 
ter, arrive in town at half-past eight, lecture from 
nine to ten, thence to the magazine office, to keep 
that mill grinding with my own or some one else’s 

grist, and give counsel—something as I used to 
on a daily paper. Between ten and twelve I must 


and come to them in the way, and at the time, that |. 


editor to discuss topics for editorial writing next 
day, Fortunate if I get through by one o’clock. 
‘Then dine in a restaurant, with the golden-whhg- 
ed, Democracy ;-then from two to six, write as if 
the angel of the Lord had appeared to me with 
that command. If anybody cal’s on me in this 
interval, they find me a bear, and more than five 
hundred people are constantly ask ing my chair- 
back where Biake or the rencrtevs arc. Atrix, 
set out rom the train; at half-past seven or eight, 
sit down tosupper; at nine, hegin to study my 
next morning’s lecture. Now, if you can see 
where the place comes in to write magazine arti- 
cles, you get a clear impression of the side occn- 
pation with which I drive away ennui and fill my 
heisure moments.” 


FUNERAL SERVICES. 


LIVE in a country town in New England, and 
am so often pained by the funeral services I 
listen to, that I am constrained to utter a few 
words on the subject. It is the custom here to 
have funerals in church, where a funeral sermon 
is expected ; or, if not, extended remarks from the 
pastor, containing comments on the life, character, 
religious experiences, and dying testimony, as it is 
called, of the deceased. Orif the funeral be at a 
private house, the remarks are expected all the 
same, besides reading the Scriptures and prayer, 
and perhaps singing. 

It is one of the hardest things in the pastor’s life 
to meet this expectation. If the deceased was a 
good man, it is a little easier ; but all who die are 
not good, and of some no possible good can be said; 
while their relatives are quite as hkely to be sen- 
sitive, and to feel wounded if nothing is said in 
their praise, as those of the holiest and best of 
men. So the poor clergyman is obliged to con- 
trive all ways of ingeniously rounding these cor- 
ners, so as not to wound his own conscience and 
shock his audience by saying too much, or injure 
the feelings of friends by saying too little. It is 
pitiful to think of his perplexities ; almost ludi- 
crous, in fact, if the occasion were not so solemn. 
If he confine himself to general remarks on the 
shortness of life, death, resurrection, and eternity, 
the case is not much better; for fertile indeed 
must that brain be that can devise anything inter- 
esting or improving to be said on these themes, 
twenty or thirty or fifty times a year. ‘ 

Now, to me, it seems all wrong to expect either 
sermon or remarks at a funeral. Why do we then 
come together? To bury our dead out of our 
sight, with weeping eyes and breaking hearts: 
often with nerves strained to their utmost tension 
by watchings and heart-rending scenes of agony 
and separation, or by the shock of a sudden death. 
Or else we come to show respect for the departed, 
and sympathy for the bereaved friends. 

What do sorrow and sympathy crave at such a 
time? Genuine sorrow craves silence, seclusion, 
not the being paraded before an audience to hear 
a disquisition on the character of the deceased ; 
and it surely is cruel as well as in bad taste to force 
this on us. If circumstances render it neces- 
sary to say something of the man’s character, let 
it be said at.some other time and place, where it 
can be optional with the friends to be present or 
not. But in the first freshness of grief itis scarcely 
possible to dissect the character or portray the 
life, no matter how skillfully, without jarring 
on the finest sensibilities of those dearest to him. 
And they have a right to be exempted from this. 

And to ever repeat to a crowd the utterances of 
the sick-room, breathed in the privacy of the last 
hour, just when the quivering voice and panting 
breath are about to be hushed forever, is surely a 
great impertinence. Yet this is not unfrequently 
done, and there seems to be in some communities 
a morbid craving for such death-bed testimonies, 
just as there is for seeing hangings; but no wise 
pastor will cater for it. 

I do not believe these. funeral sermons or re- 
marks often do good; indeed, I believe they 
oftener do positive harm. Death itself is elo- 
quent: the closed eyes, the folded hands, the 
coffin and the pall, are far more impressive than 
words; and rare power indeed must that pastor 
have whose talk does not lessen the effect -pro- 
duced by them instead of increasing it. Man’s 
words are poor things before the majesty of death ; 
the pastor himself knows this, and goes home feel- 
ing it is a miserable talk he has given; he is 
ashamed of it, but it was the best he could do; 
and something he must say, because it was ex- 
pected of him. 


Few things are more disgusting than the com- 
ments I have heard made on these sermons as I 
have gone home from funerals. 

“Well, he put it on pretty thick, didn’t he?” or, 
“ Didn’t he get round the difficulties pretty nicely ? 
Hard work to preach his funeral sermon, I take 
it!” er, “I don’t think he gave him quite credit 
enough for his activity;” or, “ Well, that’s the 
first J ever knew of his being such a mighty good 
man!” showing that the hearers had been made 
critical. It could ‘not well be helped, yet what 
could so neutralize all the solemnity of the occa- 

sion as this being made critical ? 

“T do so dread the funeral,” said a grief- 
stricken daughter of one of. the best of men. 

“T’m so afraid Dr. —— will go off into one of his 
eulogizing strains, and I can’t bear it—I can’t sit 
and hear it !” 

So, to quiet her fears the pastor was requested to 
confine the service to prayer, and the reading of 


write all letters, do all érrands, and then meet the 


prepared a long discourse; but tothat group of 
mourners the reticence was most grateful. There 
were sweet singing, words of fervent prayer, and 
the blessed, blessed words of Christ, telling of the 
resurrection and the glory prepared for those who 
love Him. There was nothing to offend or jar; 
nothing to provoke discussion or difference, but 
a sweet soothing of aching 

And such, it seems to me, all 
should be—held at a private house, unless on rare 
occasions—and always simple prayer, with reading 
of God’s word and singing, when practicable. 

In expressing this opinion, I know I express the 
strong convictions of many other laymen; and 
could such a service be made universal, I cannot 
doubt it would give immense relief to both pas- 
tors and bereaved friends. CANDOR. 


WEDDING TRIPS. 


HE custom ef taking a bridal trip seems to 

have been derived from the birds, though no 
improvement upon their fashion, which is rather 
a courtship tour than a wedding journey. Theirs is 
not a lonely, dually selfish affair, but a joyous 
migration of happy flocks, where the fluttering, 
coquetting young folks are matronized and patron- 
ized by the steady old couples, who keep out an 
indulgent but ever watchful eye, to see that co- 
quetry shall not degenerate into flirtation, and 
are ever ready to administer an admonitory peck 
or flap to any young scapegrace of either sex 
who shall show a disposition to trifle with the 
affections of another. But when courtship has 
given place to marriage, there are no more frolic- 
some journeys, but a general settling down to the 
serious concerns of life, anxious searchings for 
and consultations about the location of their fu- 
ture home. In these Mr. Robin gives it as his opin- 
ion that the cherry-tree, being excellent foraging 
ground, would be the best spot for their nest ; but 
Mrs. Robin declares that cherries attract too many 
savage red squirrels to make it a safe place of 
abode. So they finally decide upon the heart of 
the low thick lilac bush, as being near the house, 
where crumbs are plenty, and having neither 
fruit nor height to tempt those rampaging 
squirrels, who have no sort of conscience, and 
prefer pretty little blue eggs to any other article of 
diet, the shameless things! Then follows the 
happy nest-building, the wearisome season of 
hatching, and the toilsome time of filling the 
ever empty, craving mouths of those ugly, rapa- 
cious youngsters, who will in time grow preity and 
venturesome, and must be taught to use their 
weakly ambitious little wings. And all this 
while, the happy loving ways of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robin are most delightful to see. But from the 
mating-day we do not find them talking of aerial 
voyages, until after their children are fairly 
launched in life ; though a trip to Canada would 
cost them nothing—no railroad tickets to buy, no 
extortionate hackmen to pay, nor long hotel bills 
to frighten the feathers off their pretty little 
heads. 


Now, out of the thousands of newly married 
people who. will take the tyrannical customary 
wedding trip this season, how many will do so 
with a feeling of honest enjoyment? How many 
are there that will not secretly wish they were 
free to go at once, quietly and unobserved, to 
their nest-building? And what do they gain by 
their conforming? It is possible that those who 
have inexhaustible purses to draw upon can enjoy 
their trip to Europe or across the continent, but 
the Home Journal chronicles but a small prepa- 
ration of the actual marriages; and of the vast 
majority, those who make no silly display for it to 
mention, how many are there who can enjoy their 
visit to Washington or Niagara without trouble- 
some purse-pangs, reminding that there is more 
of life to come, and many necessary expenses to 
meet? Those accounts of butcher and grocer, 
those bills fpr fuel and light, do they never ob- 
trude tliemselves upon the vision of our tourists ? 
It may be that they are unthought of at the time; 
but in the after days, when the clerk from his 
salary of a thousand a year has to pay house or 
room rent, and provide for the wants of three or 
four instead of one, do you imagine he never re- 
members with regret the $300 his wedding trip 
cost him ? Does the memory ot one or two pleas- 
ant weeks compensate him forthe privations they 
have cost? But perhaps you will say that a poor 
man has no right to encumber himself with a 
family. Out upon you! It is not the family, but 
the notions that are the encumbrance; the desire 
to do as others do, the dread of sneers, the fear 
lest some one shall say the s stayed at home 
because they couldn’t affoid the journey. And it 
is not the expensive journey alone which they 
cannot afford, but many other things which must 
be had or done in order to be consistent, and thus, 
sadly often, a burden of debt is laid heavily upon 
the shoulders which should be free to breast bold- 
ly forward; bearing down the high head and 
crippling the strong arm which will need all their 
youthful energy to hold their own in the battle of 
life. 

An intimage friend of mine, just married to a 
young physician, and returned from a wedding 
trip which would be considered short and inexpen- 
sive by most, said to me, “E.,I did not enjoy 
myself one bit, for do what I would, I could not 
forget that we were paying enough to furnish our 
parlor, for one week of looking at things, that if 
it hadn’t been for the name of it, we should never 
have cared to see. And now I’m going to make it 


God’s word. He seemed disappointed, as he had| 


an invariable rule not to spend a cent for the mere 
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fear of the sneers of a few people who don’t care 
a button about us, and wouldn’t give usa dollar 
to keep us from starving, after we had reached 
that point through attention to their views.” 

Adherence to this rule has worked well for our 
young physician and his wife, and it is te be hoped 
that others may be induced to try it without 
going through their preliminary lesson. Put the 
money the wedding trip would cost into articles 
of comfort, convenience or taste, which will be 
of use and pleasure to the eye for years to come, 
and which your children after you can enjoy, when 
the memory of your fortnight of feverish, dusty, 
dangerous car-riding, expensive hotel-living, and 
weary sight-seeing, would have been deservedly 
torgotten, or only remembered with regret. 

| ETHEL GALE. 


FROM LAKE SUPERIOR TO PUGE!1 
SOUND.* 
BY SAMUEL WILKESON. 


TRE GREAT PLAIN OF THE COLUMBIA. . 
CHAPTER X.—(Concluded.) 


66 ERHAPS you will also say that that coun- 
try is good for wheat ?” 

That is precisely what I am going to say—first 
by a witness widely known, and secondly by my 
own affirmation. The Hou. S. Garfielde, delegate 
in Congress from Washington Territory, has lived 
there for seventeen years—was for much of that 
time officially related to the Government Land 
(Office in Olympia in such a manner as to oblige him 
to become personally familiar with the whole of 
the territory—and he became so. He knows more 
of the marvelous region included with the Rocky 
Mountains aud the Pacific coast, the Columbia 
and the Frazer rivers than any other one man in 
America—knows it topographically, geologically, 
climatically, and mineralogically. Before me is 
a letter from him iv which he says: “I estimate 
that the portion of the Columbia basin lying with- 
in the Territory of Washington is capable of pro- 
ducing fifty millions of bushels of wheat annual- 
ly besides a due proportion of other cereals, vege- 
tables, fruits, and an inexhaustible supply of the 
finest grass in the world. You will scarcely doubt 
the moderation and reliableness of this estimate 
when I tell you that I have been over the country 
frequently, examined it with care, and placed the 
above estimate fuli fifty per cent. below my delib- 
erate judgment. The amount of beef and mutton, 
wool and hides, which may be here produced, is 
practically without limit.” | 

And from what I know of the country I say so 


oe % rode northward out of Walla Walla on the 
afternoon of the 20th of July, the heat so great as 
to peel whe to the shirt, and the dust so light from 
the pulverized soil of the trail as to hang in the 
air. No rain or snow had fallen for thirteen 
months. I got out of the saddle before dark and 
with a knife dug up a tuft of bunch grass below 
its roots. The seemingly burned stalks were green 
two inches above the ground. The roots were 
wet. Wagh! That was “big medicine.” I got 
upon my horse chastened and meditative. I had 
unlearned an error. Arid soil, eh! What business 
have the coarse and clumsy mechanisms of Science 
to gabble in the presence of one of God’s hygrom- 
eters so sensitive as the lips of the mouths of the 
roots of His growing grass? Three miles south 
of the Tuchet river I dismounted to pluck heads 
of wheat from a field partly harvested. I never 
saw better on the docks in Buffalo, and rarely 
have seen any as good. Three miles beyond, at 
Waitesburg, was a grist-mill where this wheat 
and the wheat of the neighborhood was ground 
into flour to be packed in bags to the Kootenai 
mines. The mill-owner told me that the wheat 
grown on all this voleanic soil, even in this unpre- 
cedented drouth, averaged fifty bushels to the 
acre, weighing sixty-three pounds to the bushel. 
I know good wheat-soil when I see it. I know it, 
among other tokens, from the weeds it produces. 
Wild flax grows perpetually in and beyond the 
Rocky Mountains of the Northwest. Wild indigo 
is also a plant of general diffusion through this 
region. From Walla Walla near the Columbia to 
Helena near the Missouri I rode through or in 
sight of both these weeds. They are the infalli- 
ble witnesses of good wheat lands. So are the 
pig-weed, the bush-willow, and the milk-weed. 
Our trail ran through them for days and weeks. 
At every ranch, Jesuit mission, and Indian agency 
at which we stopped, I saw harvested wheat, and 
saw that it was extraordinarily heavy and bright. 
The flour of Walla Walla is famous. It goes 
down the Columbia and up the coast and down 
the coast and to Asia. The wheat from which it 
it made is grown on this volcanic soil. 

To wish that there was a greater rain-fall 
and snow-fall in this district—would that be 
wise? Its climate now is perfect. Men can’t die 
in it under ninety, except of whiskey or the re- 
volver, and generally both. The ripening of its 
wheat taking place in a dry and constantly moving 
air exempts the grain from rust and after-harvest 
injury. No! Iam against rain as an element of, 
or handmaiden to, Agriculture. I don’t believe 
in rain which man does not make and cannot con- 
trol. Therefore, it is without reluctance that I 
confess that the great Plain of the Columbia is like 
the valley of the Nile in its dependence on irriga- 
tion. The very worst land on the Plain is far su- 


* from notes taken by Mr. Wilkeson during a 
rosnniibeas of the proposed route of the’ Northern 
cific Kailroad, in 1869. 


perior to that which borders the Egyptian valley. 


The banks of the Columbia irrigated would sup- 
port a population as large, rich, flourishing and 
powerful as that of Egypt in her palmiest days. 
Given a head of water, a hoe in a boy’s hand is the 
sufficient agency to establish in an arid region ar- 
tificial rain, which falls at the farmer’s will, and 
which stops falling when he wants it to stop. The 
most perfectly rained-on gardens, orchards, and 
flower-beds in America are those of Salt Lake 
City. The gutters on each side of the streets, 
from which the sparkling, cool mountain-water is 
everywhere tapped, were nearly all made with the 
hoe. To keep them in service costs no more labor 
or money than to police the street gutters of an 
ordinary New England village. The main supply- 
ing ditches of Salt Lake are miles in length. The 
mining ditches and canals of California, Nevada, 
Idaho, and Montana, are variously ten, fifteen, 
twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, sixty miles long. They 
head in the mountains. | 

The logic of the geology of a basaltic formation 
is against the success of artesian wells on the 
great Plain of the Columbia. The flow of those 
wells is made by vertical pressure upon water that 
has flowed from heights down below a floor of 
stratified rock. The first floor of the Great Plain 
of the Columbia is composed of eight-faced col- 
umns set up on end, with unlimited leakage of the 
pressure from below. That is the theory. But 
fact is eternally snubbingScience and putting her 
to confusion. Some of the finest springs in Wash- 
ington Territory are in the valley of Mill Creek, 
near Walla Walla. They are of two kinds, posi- 
tively cold and comparatively warm. The warmer 
are irregular in flow and temperature in the dif- 
ferent seasons, The cold are steadily cold, and 
equal in volume the year round. Of course these 
are waters from the snow-clad mountains which 
have passed underneath impervious strata between 
their source and point of discharge. So that it is 
possible that water may be distributed to great 
distances beneath the supporting foundations of 
the basalt, all over the Great Plain, and that it 
will rise in abundance through artesian bores. But 
the complete success wiih which water has in hun- 
dreds of cases been carried in ditches, miles and 
miles long, for mining puxyposes in every one of 
the gold-bearing States and Territories, and for 
agricultural and horticultural purposes in the Salt 
Lake Valley, indicates practically the method of 
making the Great Plain of the Columbia a well- 
watered garden. This irrigation may require cor- 
porate effort on municipal power. But that it is 
practicable is beyond all question. 

I protest anew against the inference from what 
I have said, that flourishing vegetation on the 
Columbia Plain is confined to ribbon-like margins 
of soil bounding the streams. It is not so. I saw 
heavy wheat growing two miles south of the Tu- 
chet, not in sight of,or within the influence of, its 
rippling flow. And this wheat grew on upland. 
Vegetable life, like animal life, adapts itself to 
local conditions. Bearing this law in mind, and 
believing what he sees, the man who rides over 
the Great Plain of the Columbia, say on the Mul- 
lein Trail, will cease to wonder that one of the 
driest countries is one of the very best for grazing 
and the growth of grain. He will see, as I have 
seen in the ripening season, splendid fields of 


wheat maturing without disease upon the high. 


lands of the Basin where no rain has fallen since 
May. Ihave before me packages of rye, grown these 
lands and similar lands, which exhibited on the 
New York Corn Exchange has excited wonder. It 
is repudiated as Rye and is accepted as a new va- 
riety of Flint Wheat. It was believed for years 
west of the Rocky Mountains that wheat, rye and 
barley could only be raised on the low lands, and 
their growth was accordingly confined to those lo- 
calities. But farmers gradually and from neces- 
sity began to plowthe uplands. To their surprise 
the crops were better and surer than those grown 
below. So the cultivation was extended laterally 
and upwards, until it is now known that one class 
of uplands produces all the cereals, and wheat in 
particular, splendidly. It is also definitively proven 
that where the “bunch” grass and wild mullein 
grow upon the upland, wheat, seasonably sown 
can surely be cultivated with success. As the 
tracts covered by these two indigenous plants are 
immense, it may again be reasonably concluded 
that the capacity of the Columbia Basin to pro- 
duce breadstuffs is practically without limit. I 
have no taste for the fanciful arithmetic which 
seeds down a whole country with Winter or Spring 
wheat, and multiplies every acre in a wheat-field 
forty thousand miles square, by forty bushels to 
the acre, and then looks around upon mankind 
for applause. But this, I will say, that if one- 
tenth of the Great Plain of the Columbia is yearly 
sown to wheat,the surplus to go down the Colum- 
bia, and to go over the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
will be fifty millions of bushelsa year. And in 
making this declaration I exeept no portion of the 
Plain—none, even of that land on the Columbia, 
of which the soil about Fort Colville is a sample, 
and of which Governor Simpson of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, has left on record the following 
agreeably surprising picture: “The soil around 
Colville is sandy, and the climate is so hot and dry, 
that there a fine season means a wet one, hardly 
any rain falling, with the exception of occasional 
showers in Spring and Autumn. Notwithstanding 
these disadvantages, the farm is remarkably pro- 
ductive. Cattle thrive well, while the csops are 
abundant. The wheat which weighs from 68 to 
65 pounds a bushel, yields twenty or thirty returns; 


maize also flourishes, but does not ripen till the 

month of September; potatoes. peas, oats, barley, 

turnips, melons, cucumbers, &c., are plentiful.” 
[To be Continucd.] 
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THE TENDERNESS OF THE DIVINE PROVI- 
DENCE. 
FRIDAY EVENING, May 26, 1871. 

SUPPOSE every reflective person has felt a 

painful contrast between the declarations which 
are made in the Word of God in respect to the feel- 
ing of God toward us, and the apparent indifference 
of the divine providence—the actual happenings of 
events. I presume that good men in every age 
have had their difficulties, their struggles and their 
darkness, on that very spot. For it often seems as 
though God had forsaken us. That wail, beginning 
early in the record of the Old Testament, sounds 
through all the Psalms, and through all the proph- 
ets, clear down to the very last—‘‘ Why hast thou 
forsaken us?”? The hidings of God’s face, his ab- 
sence, and the darkness—these are familiar topics 
of Christian experience and mourning. And when 
you put them alongside of the declarations of God 
to his people of old, that he would never forget 
them; that Israel should be to him as a picture 
graven on his hand; that they were dear to him as 
the apple of the eye; that he would delight in them, 
and dwell with them—and especially when they 
were by trouble overwhelmed, and were of ‘‘a 
broken heart and a contrite spirit,’ in the language 
of prophet—when you put together these declara- 
tions of the Word of God and the experiences of 
his providence, it brings a great many people to 
trouble of mind. 

Take for instance that declaration of our Saviour, 
which is one of the most remarkable of his‘ utter- 
ances—If ye, then, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts to your children, how much more shall your 
Father which is in heaven know how to give goou 
gifts to you! Thisis not simply a declaration that 
God is a Father; but it is a clear and distinct as- 
sumption that it is fair to reason from the feelings 
of men toward their children to the feelings of God 
toward us. When we say that we love our children, 
and that God loves us in the same way; when we 
undertake to develop the divine character on the 
parental side, people have said, *‘ Ah! you must re- 
member that we are men, and that God is not like 
us, and that we cannot reason from the infirmity ot 
human life to the disposition of God.’’ And that is 
very true. It sometimes seems as though it stopped 
argument. But our Saviour distinctly recognizes 
the difference, and says, ‘If, with all your weak- 
ness and your sinfulness you do know enough, and 
are good enough, to have natural affection, how 
much more shall your Father in heaven! How 
much shall he exceed and excel you in direc- 
tion!’’ Itis of God’s fidelity to love, it is of God's 
bounty to those who need it, that he is speaking. 
And he illustrates it by saying," If even imperfect 
creatures whose affections spring from a selfish 
basis, and are veined with selfishness all the way 
through—if even beings as low down as they are in 
the scale, are able to love disinterestedly, how much 
more shall He be able to love disinterestedly who is 
at the other end of the scale, who differs from men, 
to be sure, but who is different from them in being 
better than they; even where men are best. He is 
greater than man, not in power alone, and not in 
wisdom atone, and not in purity alone, but in dis- 
interestedness of benevolence—with real personal 
sympathy with those who are in trouble. God dif- 
fers from you in this: that he is larger in the diam- 
eter of his heart, and not merely in the compass of 
his head. Itis richness of soul in the divine nature 
as interpreted tous through tbe Lord Jesus Christ, 
that makes him the counterpart and antithesis, as 
well as the type, of true manhood. 

Now, as to the seeming contrariety of his dealings 
with us and these declarations, I do not suppose, ] 
know, it is not the divine economy that there should 
be any such dependence upon God as should lead 
men to passivity—to the non-development of their 
own affairs. It is best for men that they be kept to 
such degrees of suffering and trouble that they 
shall find out everything that is in themselves. It 
is not intelligence in the parent that brings a child up 
so that he does not know trouble. That child is the 
best brought up who knows some care, who has felt 
some responsibility. and who has been trained and 
taught, as he has gone along, how to take trouble. 
and overcome it. And our Father’s disposition is 
to deal with us in the same general way. He does 
not take away the ground of care, nor the ground 


the very sake of bringing_us to behold that which is 
in us. But men are accustomed not merely to have 
self-reliance, and to let self-reliance run into self- 
eonceit; they are accustomed, not merely to have 
enterprise, but to have unwarrantable worldliness. 
And when troubles come, they are apt to abate 
their pride, and help their self-restraint. And 
when they have exerted themselves to the utter- 
most, and can go no further in thinking, nor in 
willing, nor in acting, then, at the end of all thit 
they can do for themselves, we may believe there 
stands by them the Spirit of helpfulness in God. 
When the child begins to walk, the mother looks 
upon the little creature standing balancing with one 
hand on the chair, and coaxes it away; and she does 
it by reaching her hands almost out to its hands, 
At last the child lets go of the chair, and runs to- 
ward her; and as it runs toward her, she steps a 
little back, and a little back, to tempt it on. But 
the mother’s hand is not an inch removed from the 
child at any instant; so that if it falls she can catch 
it. And I think it is very much so with God’s provi- 
dence in the treatment of men. It is best that the 
child should learn to walk ; it is best that he should 


* Reported expressly for THE CHRISTIAN UNION by T. J. 
ELLEINWOOD. 
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of trouble. He puts upon us pain and penalty, for 


be coaxed to make his best endeavors; but itis not 


best for the mother to be too far off, so that she 
cannot lift him up again if he falls. And it is best 
that we should be put upon walking ourselves, and 
upon taking care of ourselves to the uttermust; 
and yet, just at that point where our strength fails, 
there stands the divine providence. 

God says, ** The very hairs of your head are num- 
bered. Do not suppose that I think you are so in- 
significant that Ido not think of you. I think of 
you to the degree that I have numbered the very 
hairs of your head.”’ 

Here see sparrows, that are not worth a penny,’ 
and not one of them falls to the ground without 
God’s notice. It makes no difference in the universe 
that there is one sparrow less; and yet not a spar- 
row falls to the ground that God does not notice it. 

In the morning, when the little birds, almost 
fledged, are striving for their food, one of them is 
crowded out; one bird drops to the ground; and it 
is speedily devoured by the prowling cat. And we 
look on it and say, ‘* Well, it is over: quick come 
and quicker gone!’’ But God says to every one of 
us, ** Even so small a thing as that I recognize; I 
notice it; I observe it; and are ye not of more 
value than many sparrows ?”’ 

More than that, if you ask, “If God does abhor 
evil so, and does so much desire that which is good; 
and if he be infinite in power, how is it that so many 
evils befall us?’ My reply is that I do not know 
that there are so many evils that befall us. For, ill 
that God blesses is good. It is very true that our 
purposes fail; it is very true that those whom we 
would save from death die: and is very true that 
many things in life which we sre vehemently de- 
sirous of are not given to us. But God stands by us 
and says, ‘ All things [not good things, not bright 
things, but all things] work together for good to 
them that love God.’”’ They work together. You 
must take one with the other—the good with the 
bad; the present with the future, or with the past. 
And all of them, working together, complete, by 
and by. the circle. And when you come to look 
back upon your experience, taking in five years, or 
ten years of your past life, you will be able to say, 
at a little distanee, ‘‘ After all, it has been good for 
me that Ihave been afflicted.”’ 

This mode of dealing with men has made them 
humble; it has limited their worldly ranges; it has 
chastened them where they needed chastening most ; 
it has often gone into the secret and innermost parts 
of their soul. 

God sometimes makes a man’s heart a threshing- 
floor, where he threshes him in order that the chaff 
and the straw may be taken away, and that the 
wheat may be left. And every stroke carries bless- 
ing with it; for the wheat rattles out, and all that 
is worthless is thrown aside and perishes. 

It is a matter, not of speculation, but of obser- 
vation, that when men have been brought through 
trials and troubles, and they have held out to the 
uttermost, then God interferes in their behalf. 
There is, I believe, a special divine providence; but 
it does not take care of the careless and the lazy. It 
takes care of people that take care of themselves. 
It operates at that point where men have taken 
hold and done the best that they knew how, and 
failed. Just there the help of God comes in, as, 
where a little child strives to walk, and fails, the 
help of the mother comes in. 

A man that never had any troubles, I was going 
to say, never had manhood. What clay is before it 
is baked, that, generally, men are before they have 
been baked. The potter takes tne lump, and shapes 
it, and gets it into a beautiful form. It resembles the 
vase of antiquity; itis fair; but what is it worth? 
It is only wet clay. _ It is not until it has gone into 
the furnace and been burned; it is not until it has 
had pictures wrought upon it, and been glazed, and 
been put into the furnace again; it is not until it has 
zone into the fire three, four, five, six times, and 
been burnished by the hard steel tool of the work- 
man, that it comes out, not only beautiful in look, 
but permanent in form, decorated, and with tints 
laid in upon it. And many persons can look back 
and see that the troubles which they have gone 
through have been God’s fashioning or adorning 
hand—certainly, God’s gracious hand. 


NATURE AND Gop.—There are writers who 
speak of Turner as a copier of lifeless matter. This 
view ignores two things: first, the mind of Turner, 
who threw his whole soul into an interpretation of 
nature which was as far removed from copyism as 
Sbakespeare’s writing is from newspaper reporting; 
and secondly, the mind of God, which invests ex- 
ternal nature with all its interest, exactly as the 
the mind of an author invests paper and print with 
interest, 

The fact is, that by our ingenious invention of a 
goddess of nature, whom we are in the habit of 
speaking very lightly about, we have left the idea 
of God to theelogians. In our mythology this na- 
ture-goddess holds a peculiar place of her own. She 
is half demon, half deity. Teunyson says she is 


**Red in tooth and claw, 
With ravine.”’ 


Ruskin accuses her of miserliness! ‘Sometimes 
[ have thought her miserliness intolerable; in a gen- 
tian, for instance, the way she economizes her ultra- 
murine down in the bell is a little too bad.’ Scores 
of writers speak of ber in the same disrespectful 
tone. Substitute God for nature, and Him for her, 
and see how tbat little accusation of miserlinesg 
reads! Bo these writers really believe that nature 
consciously exisfs as a working goddess? Probably 
not. She is a fiction for the sake of convenience. In 
the present state of the public mind no fearless in- 
vestigation of the divine system of government, as 
we actually see it at work, is permitted to us; so 
when we talk of any hard and inexorable law, it is 
a ‘“‘law of nature;”’ we do not exactly like, as yer, 
to call ita law of God. By this timidity we do our- 
selves serious intellectual injury, and, amongst 
many other important results, we arrive at one 
which closely concerns our present argument. 
Natural scenery as the work of a supposed pature- 
goddess, whom we do not respect, has not for us 
any thing like that serious interest which it would 
bave had, if we could have received it as a direct 
of the Supreme.—Hammerton's Thoughts 
about Art, 
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TEMPERANCE AND rae LAWS. 
{From the Nation. ] 


LT IIAT, then, do we look forward to as the 
\ final solution of the temperance problem ? 
Do we really think that the world is fated toremain 
as drunken asiiisnow? Nothing of the kind. We 
believe the time will come when drunkards will be as 
rare as thieves or swindlers, and as disreputable, not 
beeause the decent people of the world will be all 
teetotalers, but because those who drink at all will 
be “moderate drinkers.’’ We think the notion that 


men will ever give up wine and beer asa great 


moral duty, is as wild a dream as has ever entered 
the brains of an agitator. We know that intem- 
perance has greatly diminished under the influence 
of education and other moral and social agencies ; 
we believe it will continue so to diminish, under the 
same influence, until drunkenness is as rare as is 
every other form of indulgence; and to strengthen 
the moral and social agencies which do notoriously 
diminish drunkenness, is the temperance man’s first 
duty. Everybody who asks himself why the custom 
of getting drunk after dinner has disappeared from 
among the upper classes in Europe; why ministers 
do not go and guzzle in their idle hours at taverns, 
as many workingmen do; why a German artisan 
can confine himself to drinking beer through an 
evening at a public garden with his wife, instead of 
getting madly drunk on whiskey, as the Irishman 
does, will, if he tries to answer his own questions, 
got a great deal of light on the subject. 

All that has been done for temperance in the 
world as yet, has been done by persuading men not 
to drink, or giving them better things than drinking 
to do; nobody really believes legislation could ever 
have done as much. When you get into a man’s 
head and heart, you hold his will, which the police- 
man can never do, and it is through this will that 
drunkenness is to be conquered. The present 
movement in favor of prohibition we look on as one 
of those outbursts of impatience with objectionable 
practices in which the good people of the world 
have indulged every now and then ever since gov- 
ernments were set up. Nothing is harder than to 
refuse to use the powers of government tostop peo- 
ple’s doing what you don’t like, when you think 
those powers are within your reach. This is a feel- 
ing which has been at the bottom of all that legisla- 
tion in aid of morals and religion from which the 
world has suffered so greatly, so much of which is 
now recognized as barbarous and inhuman, and so 
much of which we laugh over as silly. It has taken 
fifteen hundred years of experiment to satisfy us 
that men cannot be made pious by law; it is not 
wonderful, therefore, that in many places the faith 
should prevail that by law they will eventually be 
made sober. 

CHILDREN AND THEIR MOTHERS. 


{From an Address of eR 7 ulia Wacd Howe, reported in the 
. fribune.] 


HAT is the Sains precious thing that each 
generation has in its keeping? Whatis that 
which it most neglects and undervalues? To both 
I must make one answer—its children. I do not 
wish to rhapsodize on the beauties of childhood, but 
I must allow myselfa little time in which tospeak 
of them. Artists know the value of the fresh out- 
lines and undimmed colors in the emporium of the 
beautiful. Hair in which the sunlight is tangled as 
in a net, fairly caught made todo duty. Eyes 
dreamy as evening skies, and with a sleepy star flash 
in them, the delicate hues of Spring, the odors of 
Summer, limbs whose undistorted attitudes invent 
new graces, and, im movements or in sleep, give the 
model to sculptors—a speech which grows from the 
cooing of the dove through poetic periods of myth 
and allegory to the silver cadences of adolescence— 
a heart with its little treasons, its little seifish cor- 
ners, but, also, With what powers of mutation, of 
generosity, of enthusiasm! My God! This you give 
to woman in return for her anguish of an hour. 
This you give to man for the pains and responsibili- 
ties of paternity. The labor is great, the reward is 
inestimable. Butoh! how do we receive your gift! 
Mr. Curtis once got some ill-will by a portrait too 
easily recognized, of a woman of fashion at the 
German—the father sitting in the cloak-room, and 
thinking anxiously about the young babe whom the 
mother had forgotten. I would not be spiteful or 
sentimental over such an occurrence. Many of us 
have, willingly or unwillingly, kept such august vis- 
itors waiting. But to-day, if I were the angel of 
Reminder, commissioned to call the truant mothers 
from the ball-room, I could say, from the experience 
of atwhole life: Do you know that you have this 
lovely guest only to-day? ‘To-morrow he will be 
otber, and other the next day. His li€e has but one 
sweet dawn—one short Spring-time. Oh! make 
haste to use and enjoy what passes rapidly and does 
not leave its peer. 

Very irrational and unwsthetic is the leaving of 
children to the companionship of servants. Do you 
hire a man to drink your finest wine, a woman to 
wear your best silks and jewels? But a nurse 
flaunts up and down the park or promenade with 
your pretty one. The hireling, not the true shep- 
herd, feeds your lambs. You would be much 
ashamed to drag your baby’s carriage, or to carry 
him through a single square in your arms. Yet 
nothing that you can wear should so become you, 
so move, if you wish it, your neighbor’s adwiration 
or envy, as that with which you are content to 
adorn a stranger. 

ROMAN CATHOLICISM IN AMERICA. 
{From the N. Y. Tablet.) 

E know of no Catholic who boasts that Cath- 

olics are already triumphant in the country, 

or that does not smile for more reasons than one, at 
the fears, real or affected, manifested by Protest- 
aunts. Weare not yet triumphant, and do not count 
at most for more than one to eight or nine non- 
Catholics, probably not morethanonetoten. Even 
Father Hecker, who is, perhaps, the most sanguine 
in his hopes of the conversion of the country of any 


one among us, does not pretend that Catholics have 
yet gotit. For ourselves, we hope for our country’s 
sake that it will become Catholic, but we are not and 
never have been very sanguine. We can only say 
that if the republic is to be saved and realize the 
hopes of its founders, it will be through the spread 
and salutary influence of Catholicity. : 
The only city in the Unien in which Catholics ap- 
proach a majority. or in which they haveany mark- 
ed political influence, is this city of New York; and 
this city, considering it is a great commercial city, 
and one of the great marts of the world, with a poly- 
glot population, is upon the whole the most moral, 
orderly, and economically governed city in the 
Union. It is chiefly the anti-Catholic feeling that 
singles it out as the worst. There is more corrup- 
tion, more fraud, less honor and honesty, and 
heavier taxation in proportion to the population, 
and immorality, in Boston, a Puritan city, and ex- 
cept the taxation, in Philadelphia, the Quaker city, 
than in New York. This State has the largest Cath- 
olic population of any State in the Union, and as 
corrupt as its legislation may be, it cannot match 
that of Pennsylvania, hardly that of Massachusetts, 
and falls decidedly behind the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States. 
ABUSE OF STUDY. _ 
(Parton in the Public-School Journal.) 
ARENTS, ignorant of the laws of health, and 
without experience of their own in the acquis- 
ition of knowledge, are almost sure to urge their 
children to an injurious excess of mentallabor. All 
around me I see lovely children who are victims of 
their parents’ unenlightened ambition. At school 
from nine to two or three; then, perhaps, piano and 
dancing till dark; and in the evening, study till nine 
orten. What a massacre of the innocents is this! 
Even on Sunday they have no rest. What is rest to 
aschoolboy? It is not to go to school. Nothing 
saves some children from utter destruction but their 
ceaseless rebellion against our murderous require- 
ments. They will not sit still in ill-ventilated rooms! 
They will not learn those long lessons out of school! 
They will not coax excuses and holidays from their 
mothers. We compel them to disobey and misbe- 
have, in order to save their lives. 


OUR YACHTS AND OUR COMMERCE. 
(From the N. Y. World } 

HE growth of yachting, much as we may just- 
ly pride ourselves upon it, sadly suggests the 
decay of our commerce under the protective tariff 
which makes the rich richer while it still further 
impoverishes the poor. Yachting is the luxury of 
the rich, and to them it matters little what may be 
the cost of their white-winged toys. But-the mer- 
chant who watches the ficet that skims in pursuit of 
pleasure across the bay cannot but remember that, 
though the stars and stripes float from the peak of 
the Magic and the Dauntless, it is under the cross of 
England or the tricolor of Germany that our com- 
merce is carried on. Like the Turk who plays with 
soldiers while France and England fight his battles, 
the American plays at seamanship and lets England, 
and Germany, France, and even Italy, usurp the 
commerce that once was his. Once let the incubus 
that crushes our mercantile marine be taken off and 
America will boast of something more than a — 


ing marine. 


BRIEF EXTRACTS. 


HE Christian Register thus relates a case of 
| preaching, followed by a “ practical applica- 
tion :’’—*‘ Rev. Ralph W. Allen, pastor of the Meth- 
odist Church, Newton Uppor Falls, preached an 
earnest, practical sermon last Sunday forencon on 
the proneness of communities to ignore the effect of 
sin, and to illustrate his subject he instanced among 
other sins that of liquor-selling, and specified the 
shop of a rum-seller, which had stood within twenty 

of the church in spite of the power of the 
churches, the moral influences of the community, 
the laws of the State, the vote, the town and the 
police force, both local and State. At the conclu- 
sion of the sermon, State Constable Moses E. Hoyt 
came forward, and told the andience that if six men 
would volunteer to stand by him he would agree to 
close the obnoxious shop in six days. In response to 


statement fifteen men were found who agreed | 


to support him in all legal measures, and at the close 
of the afternoon session the pastor stated that he 
expected to have the pleasure next Sabbath of an- 
nouncing that the shop in question had been closed.”’ 


_ Charles Kingsley, in a recent lecture on “ The 
Natural Theology of the Future,”’ spoke as follows: 
** All, it seems to me, that the new doctrines of evo- 
lution demand is this. We all agree, for the fact is 
patent, that our bodies, and indeed the body of 
every living creature, are evolved from a seemingly 
simple germ, by natural laws, without visible action 
of any designing will or mind, into the full organi- 
zation of a human or other creature. Yet wé do 
not say on that account, God did not create me; I 
only grew. We hold, in this case, to our old idea, 
and say, if there be evolution, there must be an 
Evolver. Now the new physical theories only ask 
us, it seems to me, to extend this conception to the 
whole universe; to believe that not individuals 
merely, but whole varieties and races, the total or- 
ganized life on this planet, and it may be the total 
organization of the universe, have been evolved just 
as our bodies are, by natural laws acting through 
circumstances. This may be true, or may be false. 


But all its truth can do to the natural theologian | 


will be to make him believe that the Creator bears 
the same relation to the whole universe as the Crea- 
tor undeniably bears to every individual human 
body.”’ 


Our exchanges, both religious and cillin al- 
most without exception, approve of the Treaty of 
Washington, and rejoice over its ratification. The 
Nation speaks of it with a warmth of enthusiasm 
rarely shown by that sedate and cool journal :—* It 
is the greatest gain for civilization which our age 
has witnessed, the most solid victery which the 
great cause of Peace has ever won. Of all the 


splendid contributions made by the Anglo-Saxon 


race towards the art of government; of all the 
things it has done to ‘‘ make reason and the kingdom 
of God prevail ;” we do not know one—extravagant 
as it may sound—which will, as it seems to us, here- 
after take a higher rank. Since this great conten- 
tion has been settled round a table by a party of 
jurists, itis hard to sce in what way a true casus 
belli can ever again arise between the only two 
nations which have thus far succeeded in saving 
liberty without imperiling: order.” 


The same paper thus estimates the importance 
of the ecclesiastical revolt in Germany :—** The Dwl- 
linger revolt seems to bid fair to be really the most 
serious ecclesiastical event of the century, the sup- 
port which the learned doctor is receiving being far 
greater and bolder than anybody a year ago would 
have ventured to predict. His brother professors 
at the university at Munich, which perhaps has no 
rival or equal as a seat of Catholic theological learn- 
ing, have given in their adhesion to him tothe num- 
ber of forty-three, and their exampleis being very 
extensively followed by the country clergy. The 
King of Bavaria, too, stands firmly by him, and, 
finally, the professors of the Roman University at 
Rome have declared for him. Indeed, there is now 
hardly a Catholic theologian of real eminence out- 
side the “‘ Latin countries’’ who does not support 
him. The University of Marburg has conferred on 
him the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. Final- 
ly, the German bishops have become sufficiently 
alarmed to resolve on holding a meeting at Eich- 
stadt, to consider the best means of preventing a 
schism.”’ | 


Leone Leoni, the French correspondent of the’ 


N. Y. World, gives a Frenchman’s opiniogs of the 
Germans (St. Denis is yet occupied by the German 
army):—lI entered into conversation with a highly 
respectable man, who said: *‘ We can’t exactly love 
the Germans, for the bombardment took place only 
t’other day; besides, we are still bleeding with de- 
feate. But we like them better and better the more 
we see of them. Their discipline is carried to a 
point of perfection of which we in France have 
faint idea. There is no quarreling among them. 
They oppress nobody. They insult nobody. The 
town is quieter than I have ever known it, and I 
was born here. Wecan sleep with our doors open, 
for at 10 P.M. there is not a soul in the streets except 
the patrols. We have not a suspicious character in 
town. Our tradesmen are coining money, for the 
Germans spend a great deal. They have enriched 
everybody in Versailles, One of my friends is a 
vintner there. Last August he was $2,000 in debt 
for the shop he had just bought. He is now worth 
$8,000 in gold, all of which he has made since Sep- 
tember. ‘Tis an ill wind which blows nobody 
good! And we look across the fortifications 
and see the blackguards who are in possession 
of Paris, the organized robbery, the disreputable 
measures taken; I assure you we frequently 
thank heaven that we have the Germans here. 
Have you never in Winter gazed from your well- 
warmed, comfortable room on the storm raging 
without? Didn’t the sight increase your sense of 
the cosiness of your own abode? That is our feel- 
ing now. Our children dote on the Germans, who 
are never tired of having them about them, of hav- 
ing them climb on their backs aud dance on their 
knees. Our girls?. The Germans all say: ‘We no 
like French girls; German girls, German girls wo- 
men for love, women for wife; French girls good 
for fine clothes, good for fine bonnet, good for cafe, 
good for theater, no good for home.’ Then there is 
discipline which keeps an iron fence between those 
soldiers and our girls. The truth is the Germans all 
are dying to get home. They think there is no place 
like the house where their father and mother or 
sweetheart, or wife and children are. They are a 
great nation. We are a nation of women. They 
are men. I only wish the war would give us some 
of their qualities. If it did I should not regret our 
humiliation or the loss of Alsace and Lorraine; for 
I could look forward with more hope. ‘The past is 
bad enough; but the future! Ah! Monsieur, the 
future.”’ 


Literature and Art. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


ENNYSON, says London rumor, has given 
very nearly the last touch and supra-final re- 
vision to a new volume of poems, which will shortly 
reach the English literary world through the pub- 
lishing-houseofStrahan. . . . . Welatelyspoke 
approvingly of the taste displayed in the mechanical 
features of Dr. Challoner’s Catholic version of the 
Bible, just published by D. & J. Sadlier& Co. From 
our Catholic contemporaries we now learn that it is 
“The most correct Bible ever printed in the coun- 
try.”” The old Douay version was stereotyped in 
1852 by an American house, and all subsequent edi- 
tions came from the old battered plates. It was so 
filled with typographical errors that a column of the 
Journal of Commerce would scarcely contain the 
list. . . . . The correspondent who recently 
made inquiry in these columns as to whether Prof. 
Seeley took the title of his Ecce Homo from that of 
an old book of Boston origin, may perhaps be wise 
enough to settle the question as to whether Oliver 
Wendell Holmes borrowed or invented the title of 
that rather celebrated poem, The Deacon’s One 
Horse Shay. In Blackwood, for October, 1824. John 
Hughes, A. M., he styles 


“ The 
Of the One Shay.” 
This latter effusion has certainly the merit of a prior 
literary appearance. The “Lay” itself bas not 
much metrical resemblance to Dr. Holmes’ produc- 
tion, as witness the following stanza: 


Now, an 4 it Lope be told, was rather fat and old, 
His color it was white, and it had been gray; 
He was nay me as a pot, and when soundly whipt would trot 
Full five miles an hour in the one-horse shay. 
Frank Leslie's Journal is call- 


oa by by the Pall Mall Gazette ‘‘ the leading pictorial 


eration of Harper’s and Every Saturday. The En- 
glish journalist makes this statement in an article 
all foam and fury, drawn out indeed by the publica- 
tion of what purports to be a continuation of Edwin 
Drood, from Dickens’ own material. This continu- 
ation is so wearisome in style, and so inane in devel- 
opment, as to carry its own refutation; butthe Pal) 
Mall Gazette sees im it the proof of Gads-hill ear- 
droppings, and broken confidences, calls it ‘a for- 
midable set-off’ to the Alabama claims, and intimates 
tbat it may possibly end in ‘‘shattering both the 
name and the fame of its putative author.” 

Rae’s Westward by Rail has reached a second 
Londonedition. . . . . Darwin’s Descent of Man 
has produced an unprecedented amount of agitation 
across the water. Scientific lecturers are interrupt- 
ed in their speeches, and compelled to declare their 
position on the subject. The Archbishop of York 
has opened fire. Benjamin Dodd, “a distinguished 
Infidel,’’ quotes from the Old Testament in attempt- 
ed proof that Esau was of a “hairy” and “arbo- 
real’ descent. The topic bas found its way into street 
ballads, of the quality of which take this sample: 


** Some trace their pedigree so far, 
With Garter Coronet and Star, 
Yet no one knows how old paw wi are, 
According to Doctor Darw 
The Howards and Gowers, poh ‘all that lot, 
Were born to be, I know not what; 
But whence they came, at last we’ve got, 
According to Doctor Darwin. 
Hokey, pokey, monkey fum, 
Wonders never wilt have done, 
Huxley and Lubbock, and every one, 
Supporting Dr. Darwin.” 

‘ . James Parton has written a note to The 
Tr iLune, calling attention to a lapse of Lord Broug- 
ham’s in the first volume of his Autobiography, just 
published by the Harpers. Lord Brougham, it ap- 
pears, states that, in his boyhood, encouraged by his 
father, he ‘‘ tried his hand at writing English essays, 
and even tales of fiction.’’ One of these, headds, ** has 
survived the waste-paper baskets, and it may amuse 
ny readers to see the sort of composition I was guil- 
ty of at the age of 13.””. The tale which follows, enti- 
tled Memnon; or, Human Wisdom, is a literal trans- 
lation, says Mr. Parton, of one of Voltaire’s shorter 
romances, called Memnon, ou La Sagesse Humaine. 
. . . « It is not often that we have occasion to 
speak of any of the multitudinous candidates for the 
honor of the reading-platform, who, from time to 
time, present themseives for the popular favor, and 
are often glad to commute for the popular toler- 
ation. We rejoice to see Elocution giving rise toa 
distinct profession for its practice and promulga- 
tion; but we are constrained to admit that the prop- 
er cultivation of the art is still in its infancy among 
us. The pretensions of its public exponents gener- 
ally resolve themselves into a presumptuous sciol- 
ism, or a most repulsive artificality. It hasrecently 
been our good fortune to listen to the readings and 
recitations of Mrs. Frances M. Carter, of this city, 
and it is a very pleasant thing to be able to praise 
her efforts, as fine specimens of a most agreeable and 
lady-like capacity for expressing fitly the best utter- 
ances of English poetry. Mrs. Carter unites toa fine 
presence and a melodious voice those gifts of the in- 
tellect and heart which are most essential to her 
beautiful art. In all her renderings, she is eminént- 
ly the child of nature, and is consequently successful 
in touching the hearts of the masses, where many 
whose technique is more imposing, as signally fail. 
When the lover of reading wants to feel the blood 
creeping about his heart, let him hear Mrs. Carter. 


ART NOTES. 
THE NATIONAL ACADEMY. 


S the present exhibition is the first at which 
the influence of the reform party of Acade- 
micians may be presumed to show itself, it is grati- 
fying to see several decided improvements. Per- 
haps the most noticeable of these is the comparatively 
small number of pictures which are * skied,” a term 
understood in professional circles to mean that a 
picture to which it is applied is hung so near the 
ceiling as to be practically out of sight. This im- 
provement is due, of course, to a less crowded con- 
dition of the walls, which in its turn is due to the 
rejection out and out of some one or two hundred 
pictures, which in former times would, in all prob- 
ability, have been accepted. Now, the rejection of 
these hundreé or more pictures, however disagree- 
able it may be to the painters thereof, is, metaphori- 
cally, the removal of the last straw which was on 
the point of breaking the public’s back. Let us, 
therefore, be duly grateful for the influence, pre- 
sumably incipient as yet, of the new régime. 

The name of William Page, the recently elected 
President of the Academy, does not appear with its 
official affixes in the present catalogue, He has, 
however, sent two pictures, numbers 205 and 283, 
the one being in the cast room and the other in the 
south room. Oneis an admirable portrait of Wen- 
dell Phillips, showing his face with that look of 
cultured cynicism which has so often in years gone 
by faced down the hisses of political mobs. The ex- 
pression is such as might well precede one of those 
cutting retorts for which the famous orator isso 
justly celebrated. From this excellent specimen of 
what Mr. Page can do in the way of portraiture, 
we turn to the picture in the east room, which is the 
painter’s latest attempt at giving form and color to | 
am ideal. It is without a name in the catalogue, but 
two verses from the first chapter of John give us to 
understand that it is intended to represent the. 
Saviour. It so happened that the writer of this 
notice first saw this picture by gaslight,—on a 
very poor evening for gas, too—and although his 
preconceived notions, derived from verbal descrip- 
tions, were unfavorable to the picture, he was to a 
considerable degree fascinated by the artistic power 
of the work. A subsequent examination by day- 
light served to confirm the fascination, while it 
dispelled any disposition to regard the head as a 
portrait of Christ. Nevertheless, truth compels 
him to admit that this head remains in his memory, 
and presents itself with startling, if not altogether 
agreeable, distinctness whenever the personal idea 
of Christ is called up. We understand that Mr. 
Page still considers his picture unfinished, and 


paper of the New World’’—an item for the consid- | we sincerely hope that sometime the necessary 
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iHE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


ethical conditions will combine s0 as to enable 
him to give the final, and possibly transforming, 
touches. Meanwhile, if there be a class of Chris- 
tians whose ideal of the Saviour is filled by this 
picture, we can only congratulate, while we are 
unable to syinpathize. For the benefit of those 
who will not be able to see for themselves, we ven- 
ture a few words of description. A stalwart young 
man, clad in the traditional blue and red, stands 
with his back partly turned toward the spectator. 
at whom he looks-—-turning his head over his left 


shoulder,—with a pair of wonderful, lustrous, not 


human, gray eyes. The comp}exion is florid and 
flushed; the hairis of that color known as Titian’s 
red, shading off into bright yellow in the beard and 
mustache; the lips are full, and their expression 
very sensual, to us offensively so; the brow is 
broad and prominent, and altogether the whole 
man is very unlike the Saviour with whom tradi- 
tion, whencesoever it comes, has made us fami- 
liar. It is fair to remember, however, that the 
artist has chosen to represent Christ at the time 
when he is first recognized by John as the ‘‘ Lamb 
of God,’ and before he has entered upon the 
three years of his active ministry. May it not be 
that the human and material ut that time largely 
overbalanced the divine in his nature? I[f we as- 
sume that this is true, Mr. Page’s conception, in- 
dicating that the God showed itself oniy from 
within, and through his eyes, is a touch of genius, 
no matter how we may disagree with him in regard 
to the general treatment of the subject. 

Turning naturally to its immediate neighbors, we 
find ourselves in the very good, though slightly in- 
congruous, company of a wood scene, by Mr. Durand, 
on the one hand, and a night view of the column of 
St. Mark, Venice, by 8. R. Gifford, on the other. 
The former of these is in the artist’s well-known, 
but rather cold and academician, style. The latter 
is,sg far as all that is of interest in the picture 
is concerned, an almost monochromatic study of 
architecture; ind:ed, we may call it a brown study, 
for every effect, including even the intermingling 
of meonlight and lamplight, is conveyed with the 
most remarkable success, by using a gradation 
of color ranging merely from brown to black. The 
sky, the distance, and the bright bits of color which 
are brought out on the dresses of promenaders by 
the lamplight, afford sufiicient relief to make the 
picture a very pleasing one; but we must venture 
to query whether Venetian architecture so entirely 
loses its variegated richness by moonlight. Next to 
this is **The Last Rose of Summer,” by G. H. 
Boughton. A very truthful and satisfying picture, 
wherein the artist’s pensive temperament finds ex- 
pression in a simple composition, the only figure in 
which is a soberly-clad, sweet-faced maiden, who, 
standing amid autumnal surroundings, has dis- 
covered a single red rose still elinging to its bush. 
The maiden’s costume, if the visitor wishes to fol- 
low up an allowable association of ideas, does not 
preclude the supposition that she may be a Yorkist 
damsel, reminded by the symbolic flower of her 
Lancastrian lover. Near at hand is a quiet evening 
landscape, by J. R. Brevoort. It contains a group 
of trees which is very truthful in form and detail, 
and the stretch of darkening meadow-!ands is man- 
aged with a full appreciation of the rather sadden- 
ing influence which pervades the half-hour that 
follows sunset. Toward the other end of the room 
we find one of those unapproached autumnal pic- 
tures which only McEntee can paint, and next to 
ita characteristic city scene, entitled “‘ The Street 
Fire,” by 8. J. Guy. It isa group which is familiar 
enough along the curb-stones when the evenings 
begin to grow cool in the Fall; and while we cannot 
praise it as genre so highly as we can Mr. McEutee’s 
as landscape, it is, nevertheless, very pleasing in in- 
cident and careful in execution. This is, in fact, 
one of the choice spots of the exhibition, for while 
one can listento the often amusing controversics 
about Mr. Page’s picture, he can rest his eyes on 
charming landscapes and figures, provided he is 
repelled by the subject under discussion. It is, in 
fact, impossible in any excepting the South Room 
to find a seat which is not nearly in front of one or 
two good paintings, and even there one may choose 
between the best and the worst pictures in the 
whole collection. 


A beautiful series of photographs, mounted for 
use in the stereoscope, and illustrating the most 
remarkable parts of the Yosemite Valley, has been 
ag by E. H. & T. Anthony & Co., of this city. 

e negatives of these photographs were evidently 
taken with great care, and doubtless involved hours 
and days of watching and waiting before the neces- 
sary combinations of light and shade could be se- 
cured. Some of the scenes contain bits of water, 
wherein the distant trees and mountains are re- 
flected with a mirror-like perfection which is only 
seen in nature under peculiarly favorable circum- 
stances. 


MUSICAL NOTES. 


Theodore Thomas, whose name is now synony- 
mous with the hest of good music, has fairly got his 
_ Summer concerts under way again at the Central 
Park Garden. Only those who have to spend most 
of the sultry months in New York can fully ap- 
preciate the charms of this delightful institution, 
which, brilliantly illuminated and comfortably 
equipped with many pleasant modes of refreshment 
and rest, offers a cool, cheerful, airy retreat for the 
wearied body; while an orchestra, unsurpassed in 

‘the world for spirit, accuracy, delicacy, intelligence 
of musical performance, discourses sweet music. No 
one who has experienced the pleasure can speak of 
it without some degree of enthusiasm. Butalready 
the summer sun, though not fierce, is making the 
days hot and the nights warm. These early June 
evenings are the most delicious of the year, and 
whoever wishes to spend an evening of complete 
musical enjoyment cannot do better than to listen 
to Theodore’s well-trained band. Thursdays he 
gives a programme of more classical character than 
during the rest of the week, but thoroughly good 
music is always to be heard there, 


The “ original” summer concerts in New York 
were held in Terrace Garden, in Third Avenue, five 
years ago. Theodore Thomas was the projector— 
not at all strange, as he has been a pioneer in music- 
al enterprise in New York for over a dozen years. 
Mr. Carl Bergmann’s baton succeeded Mr. Thomas. 
And this year the Garden is opened by M. Louis 
Jullien, a son of the renowned ‘Napoleon of the 
orchestra,” as he used to call himself. He certainly 
was a conductor of wonderful skill, and as his son 
seems to inherit his talent, and also addsa higher 
degree of culture, the new series of concerts will be 
a success—for New York is rich in competent or- 
chestral performers. The opening concert last Fri- 
day night was a very enjoyable one. 


Miss Anna Mehlig’s farewell matinée at Stein- 
way Hall two weeks ago was given before a throng- 
ed audience, which, though critical, was an enthusi- 
astic one. Miss Mehlig’s American career has been 
a complete triumph of merit, pure and simple. Un- 
heralded, she made her appearance iu New York, 
and by the sheer power of her own talent, sensibil- 
ity, musical understanding, and splendidly trained 
technical skill, took rank instantly above all the 
lady pianists who have played in America, and on a 
full equality with Mills and Hoffinaun, who are un- 
doubtedly the best among the men. Miss Mehlig’s 
final performance was was superb throughout. We 
hope she has learned to like America well enough to 
come back to it. 


The Fourth Annual Floral Coneert given under 
the management of the Young People’s Association 
of Plymouth Church in Brooklyn, took place last 
Wednesday evening, inthe church. The concerts, 
like the festivals, excursions, lectures, readings, and 
everything else set on foot by the energetic “‘ Young 
People”? of Plymouth, have become a decid«d 
Brooklyn feature. This year the decorations were 
unusually graceful and original. 
font (for immersion) beneath the platform was open, 
a beautiful pool of water, and the whole platform 
covered with what appeared to be a luxurious 
growth of mosses, ferns, grasses, flowers, etc., while 
a perfect bower of verdure arose behind it, and was 
gradually interwoven with fiowers and wreaths, 
culminating in a broad, flowery arch that spanned 
the whole choir and the noble faqgade of the organ. 

The concert itself was fine. Mr. George W. Morgan 
presided at the organ, opening with Suppe’s Poet 
and Peasant overture, and playing all the accom- 
paniments with admirable taste and tact. Mr. John 
Zundel, the veteran organist of the church, played 
during the evening an arrangement of Beethoven’s 
Adclaide with characteristic delicacy. The occasion 
took an exceptional interest from the singing of the 
new soloists of the Church choir. Of these, Mrs. 
Genevieve Hoyt, the soprano, has a rich, full voice, 
peculiarly well adapted to be the leading voice in 
such a massive choir as that of Plymouth Church. 
We think the lady errsin judgment when she selects 
such airs as the Faust ‘‘Flower Song,” and, still 
more, such as that most exquisitely fine and trying 
duett from the Faust ‘‘Garden Scene,’ for public 
singing. The training requisite for accurate oper- 
atic singing is most severe, and that class of music 
needs the most complete flexibility and delicacy of 
voice: this says nothing of expression, which must 
be a natural gift. In the final “ Inflammatus,”’ 
Rossini’s magnificent chorus, Mrs. Hoyt’s voice as- 
sumed its true place as a choral leader, and 
asserted its position most handsomely. Miss 
Antoinette Sterling has, ever since her début 
a year or so since, been distinguished by a 
severe simplicity of style in the music she sings. 
This is very wise, for her sonorous, full, vibrat- 
ory contralto voice appears to best advantage 
in justsuch music. Sheis an evident popular fa- 
vorite, and in her songs on the night of this concert 
gave promise that her singing in the Plymouth 
choir will be a real help to the musical worship and 
areal pleasure to those whom she thus aids. Mr. 
Mr. Leggatt’s voice we had hitherto supposed to be 
what is known as a tenore di grazia, but he certainly 
developed qualities as a robusto the other evening, 
which show that he is forceful as well as graceful. 
His voice is peculiarly pleasing, marred only in 
sacred music by a kind of tremolo, which savors of 
professional affectation. This is decidedly unpleas- 
ant in words from Holy Writ or sacred hymns, 
which should be delivered in singing as simply 
as ministers (ought to!) read them. It is a slight 
fault, though, and one overbalanced by many 
excellencies. Mr. Leggatt’s part in the concert was 
delightfully taken and highly appreciated. Mr. 
Camp needs no praise: his works speak for him. He 
made the concert, marshaled its forces, trained and 
directed them to success. The most notable feature 
of the evening (as of every evening when they take 
a part) was the delicious singing of the quintette, 
Messrs. Moxon, Leggatt, Rockwood, Baird and 
Camp, together with the marvelous, flowing har- 
monies of the Singing Society of Men’s Voices to 
which they belong. That chorus of men’s voices is 
the most perfect vocal music possible: one can 
never get enough of it, nor could the audience the 
other evening. The concert was, from beginning 
to end, a beautiful success. . 


BOOKS. 


Handbook of the Administrations of the United 
States: Comprising a Synopsis of the leading polit- 
ical Events in American ry, from the inau- 
guration of Washington to the present period. 
Also, a record of contemporaneous English His- 
tory. By Edward G. Tileston. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 1871. 


This is a very long title to a very short book; but 
the peculiar excellence of the title is that it tells the 
truth, and the brevity of the book is its chief claim 
to admiration. Not but that itis good. In its com- 
pact pages—only 222 in all, and of a small 16mo. size 
—are condensed more interesting and valuable sta- 
tistics than we Have ever before seen so grouped. 
Mr. Tileston, a graduate of the Harvard Law School, 
is not a lawyer but a Boston merchant of recognized 


ability, a gentleman who has the “art of putting’ 


| things’ most aptly. Taking the various Federal 


The baptismal 


Administrations as the nuclei of his successive clus- 
ters of facts, he has written really a history of the 
United States—giving no opinions, only events, 
dates, facts. To this he has added an Appendix with 
a series of tabulated lists—of the Presidents of the 
Continental Congress; the dates of ratification of 
the Constitution by the States; the Presidents of 
the United States (with birth and death); the Speak- 
ers of the House of Representatives; the Chief 
Justices of the Supreme Court; official figures of the 
Exports, Imports, Expenditures and Debt of the 
United States under each Administration, includ- 
ing an analytical presentation of the present debt, 
from July 31, 1865 to March 1, 1871; the Secretaries 
of the United States Treasury; the official figures of 
the last Census (1870); the twenty most populous 
cities of the land; astatement of Immigration from 
1847 to 1869; and the text of the XI[Ith, XI1Vth, and 
XVth Amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States. Exact, compendious, complete, 
Tileston’s Handbook will necessarily become a fa- 
miliar manual with all who want a ready reference- 
book of American History. It is the concentrated 
essence of an amount of labor that can be appre- 
ciated only by a careful perusal. The Publishers 
have done their part of the work with great good 
taste and judgment. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


The Complete Poetical Works of Alfred Tennyson. 
(Boston: James R. Osgood & Co.) Author’s Household 
Editions are as a general thing very good in their 
way, provided they are published by a firm which 
is habitually exacting in requiring the printers and 
binders to do their work honestly. The present 
volume is quite up to the usual standard, is some- 
what crowded as to make-up, and narrow as to mar- 
gin, as is indeed necessary in a duodecimo which 
contains all of the Laureate’s poems, but is clearly 
printed and just such an edition asis suited for mod- 
erately youthful eyes at the seaside or in the sitting- 
room at home. In addition to the poems which 
bave been printed in former editions this one con- 
tains several which have heretofore been unacknow- 
ledged or purposely omitted at the author’s request. 
Others have been collected from recent English 
periodicals, and altogether the fragmentary pieces 
which may be regarded as new in a book-making 
sense, occupy some twenty-eight pages at the close 
of the volume. A good portrait of Mr. Tennyson 
stands for a frontispiece, and sixty wood-cuts, many 
of them after designs by the best English and Amer- 
ican Artists, are distributed through the work. 


Antiquity and Unity of the Human Race. By the 
Rev. Ebenezer Burgess (Boston: Israel P. Warren). 
Some three and a half years ago the Rev. Mr. Bur- 
gess delivered twelve lectures befcre the Lowell 
Institute at Boston upon the antiquity and unity of 
the human -race. The great mass of facts which 
he had collected, and the excellence of his method 
of presentation, elicited flattering comments from 
competent judges, and inspired Mr. Burgess with 
the desire of putting forth his views in a more en- 
during shape and before a larger audience. His 
death interrupted this project, but thanks to Mr. 
Warren, who is apparently not only publisher but 
editor, the book has at last made its appearance. It 
is perhaps unnecessary 1o say that the treatment of 
the subject is higbly conservative. The positions of 
Lyell are attacked one by one, and with great acute- 
ness of argument. Mr. Burgess adhered to the He- 
braic account of the origin and duration of the hu- 
man race, and in the portion of his work devoted to 
the old chronologies he is especially thorough. Even 
where the reader may be inclined to take exception 
to some of the author’s reasoning, he cannot but be 
grateful for the numerous tabulations of Egyptian 
and Hebraic chronology with which the book 
abounds. Thegregt value of the volume, outside of 
its compilation of different tables, lies in its excel- 
lent grouping of the points at issue in the contro- 
versy, so that one can take in at a glance the argu- 
ments pro and con, and discern readily the strength 
and weakness of each position. 


Congregationalism. What it is. Whence it is, 
and How it Works. By H. M. Dexter (Boston: 
Noyes Holmes & Co.) ‘‘Congregationalism,’’ says 
Mr. Dexter, ‘is the Democratic form of Church 
Government. ... It vests all ecclesiastical power 
(under Christ) in the associated brotherhood of each 
local Church, as an independent body. At the same 
time it recognizes a fraternal and equal fellowship 
between these independent churches which invests 
each with the right and duty of advice and reproof, 
and even of the public withdrawal of that fellow- 
ship in case the course pursued by another of the 
sisterhood should demand such action for the pres- 
ervation of its own purity and consistency.’’ This 
definition covers the form of Church government in 
use among Congregationalists, Baptists, Unitarians, 
Universalists, Wesleyan Methodists, Christians and 
a few other unimportant denominations. And itis 
the object of Mr. Dexter to set forth the relative 
merits or demerits of this method of organization 
over “the aristocracy of Presbyterianism and the 
monarchy of the Episeopal, Patriarchal and Papal 
hierarchy. Such an inquiry is necessarily outside of 
creed and regards only discipline. It is, therefore, 
of singular interest to all classes of Christians. Mr. 
Dexter comprehends the whole web and woof of 
Congregationalism to its minutest filaments, and is 
always at home whether discussing its Scripture 
basis, its general features, its historic record, or the 
lesser details of organization. His book may, there- 
fore, be accepted as an authoritative as well as a 
comprehensive exposition of his subject. 


War Powers under the Constitution of the United 
State. By William Whiting (Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard). This is the forty-third edition of Mr. Whit- 
ing’s book, and combines with the discussions of 
such questions as military arrest, reconstruction and 
military government, a wholly new chapter upon 
* War Claims of Aliens,’’ together with some highly 
valuable notes on Executive and Legislative Acts 
during the recent war, and a collection of cases 
decided in the National Courts. Though specially 
designed for the legal profession, this really great 


work is of interest to a much more general circle of 
readers. It practically summarizes the law aspects 
of the rebellion, and is of incaleulable value to the 
historical student, as well as to those who care to 
consider something more than superficially the im- 
portant political issues of the times. 


Science, Philosophy, and Religion. Lectures de- 
livered before the Lowell Institute, Boston. By 
John Bascom, Professor in Williams College. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam & Sons.) To the patient read- 
er these lectures will prove full of interest, but they 


are scarcely popularized and familiar enough to— 


have a general acceptation. Their plan supposes 
that Science and Philosophy, starting with certain 
common ideas, take up each of them distinguishing 
notions, and, moving along independent lines of in- 
quiry, meets again in Religion. Various systems of 
our latter-day Philosophers and Scientists are calm- 
ly and fairly investigated, and it seems to us that 
Prof. Bascom’s views familiarized for popular read- 
ing might do much good. 


Public and Parlor Readings. Edited by Lewis 
B. Monroe. (Boston s Lee & Shepard.) A merry 
book is best in such shape and such clear type as 
suits an after dinner easy chair. No one then cares 
to hunt their favorite passages in a double columned 
royal octavo, or in an edition which scatters them in 
majestic type through ten or twelve cumbrous vol- 
umes. This beautifully printed and bound book, 
contains a pleasant mass (we had almost said mess) of 
good things; it is indeed a kind of intellectual olla 
podrida, to which the most famous humorous writ- 
ers of the day have contributed. 


The Mills of Tuxbury. By Virginia F. Town- 
send. (Boston: Loring.) Miss Townsend has created 
precedents for herself which will make the public 
exacting toward her. But even measuring this 
book by the standard of her best previous efforts it 
seems excellent. We abstain on principle from tell- 
ing the story of a novel, for it seems to us very like 
‘stealing geraniums from your friend’s flower-pot to 
putin your own button-hole.’”’ But we can assure 
novel-readers that they may buy this one without 
fear of disappointment. 


One Year, or a Story of Three Homes. By Fran- 
cis Mary Peard. (Boston: Henry H. &T. W. Carter.) 
This beautiful tale has for its foundation the barbar- 
ous fusiilade of children on the plains of Nantes, one 
ef the most atrocious of the deeds of the ** Moun- 
tain ’’ party, during the excesses of the French Rev- 
olution. Its pictures of English clerical life are very 
faithful, and the glimpses we get of the old French 
town and its quaint origiualities are exceedingly 
amusing. 


Sights Afoot. By Wilkie Collins. (Philadel- 
phia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.) This is the histo- 
ry of a pedestrian tour through Cornwall. No ene 
can in this case accuse Mr. Collins of being sensa- 
tional, or even exciting. On the contrary if any of 
our readers are in search of something to read which 
will not disturb the after dinner digestive process, 
and which will lull them into a dreamless siesta, we 
can cordially recommend to them Sights Afoot. 


Trifles. By A. K. D. (Boston: D. Lothrop & 
Co.) This volume wears all the external beauty that 
has distinguished the ‘$500 series’”’ to which it 
belongs. It is neither sentimental nor inflated in 
style, and makes no pretension to be anything else 
than a story of ordinary life, with its inward and 
outward trials, its mistakes and misfortunes. The 
lesson to be taught by it is—that nothing in morals 
is of little account, and that he who is faithful in the 
least is faithful also in much. 


The Flower by the Prison. By E. E. F. (Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop & Co.) Of all the $500 tales publish- 
ed by this house, The Flower by the Prison is the 
very best. It has especially this merit, that its 
incidents constantly remind us of our own experi- 
ence, or else inspire us with the belief that they are 
real experiences of another. It is evidently no made 
book but one written out of the fullness of a heart 
“taught of God.” 

Discontented Cousin. (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers.) The discontented cousin is altogether a 
very delightful Diogenes, and his magnificent En- 


glish Hall a very comfortable tub to growlin. Noth- — 


ing escapes his quibbling and dissent. From Dar- 
winism to trout-fishing he ‘has opinions,”’ and he 
airs them in that pleasant provocative manner which 
makes conversation naturally an argument. It is 
just the book for a lazy hour, or a quiet evening. 


Foundations, or Castles in the Air. By Rose 
Porter; author of Summer Driftwood for the Winter 
Fire. (New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co.) A 
sweet and tender story of simple country life, the 
foundation of which is the strength of mother-love, 
a young man’s temptation and victory. No pic- 
ture is very definite, but the kind of twilight shade 
that hangs over all the scenes and characters is per- 
haps a3 satisfactory as stronger lights and shades. 


Tattered Tom or the Story of a Street Arab. By 
Horatio Alger, Jr. (Boston: Loring.) This is juve- 
nile literature ‘“‘ of a new vintage,’’ and we should be 
inclined to be intolerant with any one who did not 
admit its excellence. We are heartily tired of the 
pattern boy and girl, and we like ** Tom ”’ all the bet- 
ter for not being a text for a protracted sermon. 


Desk and Debit ; or the Catastrophies of a Clerk. 
By Oliver Optic. (Boston: Lee & Shdpard.) This iz 
one of the flimsiest of stories, improbable in its plot, 
ubhealthy in its moral sentiment, and every way 
unworthy of a place in any library which does not 
accept sensation as equivalent to genius. 


Devlin & Co of this city have recently put 
forth an admirable New York guide book bearing 
the title of The Metropolis Explained and Illus 
trated. Though small in compass, it is packed with 
information, and the accompanying map will en- 
able a stranger to ‘“‘do”’ the city in the most expe= 
ditious manner. 


The Hermit of Holcombe. By Mary Dwineli 
Chellis. (Boston: Henry A. Young & Co.) A teme 
perance tale of rather unusual] merit, prettily bound 
and illustrated, and likely to prove very attractivo 
to young readers for whom it is evidently intended, 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT AND THE 
RESURRECTION. 
N an address by the Rev. O. B. Frothingham 


we find this language: “ Fairly considered, 
the New Testament does not record the physical 


- resurrection of Jesus as a body, but his spiritual } 


resurrection as a power of life in the soul. Thus 
Paul—the first witness and the great preacher of 
the resurrec‘ion—taught it.” 

“Fairly considered!” The phrase in its connec- 
tion seems like an intense sarcasm. It the New 

Testament, taken in its natural sense, unwarped 
by theory or prepossession, makes one statement 
that is explicit and unmistakable, it so states the 
bodily resurrection of Jesus. The narration is giv- 
en in the fullest detail; it is repeated over and 
again by the Evangelists; Paul himself in 1 Cor. 
xv., 8-8, sums up the account in the simplest and 
most emphatic language. ‘‘ Fairly considered”! 
Any consideration not absolutely shut up in ad- 
vance to determined blindness, could not miss the 
record of the fact, any more than it could miss the 
sun at unclouded noon-day. 

If to any the fact so stated seems in itself in- 
credible, they have no course but to deny either 
the honesty or the capacity of the witnesses. But 
against this rock skepticism has again and again 
shattered itself in hopeless defeat. The claim 
that the New Testament writers were willful im- 
portors was long since found utterly untenable. 
‘The idea that they were amiable but misled enthu- 
siasts struggles ineffectually against their charac- 
ter as disclosed by their writings. Paul especially, 
with his shrewd common sense joined to burning 
enthusiasm, stumbles those who are bent on deny- 
ing the facts to which he testifies. And lo, the 


desperate resort! Paul, itis at length granted, was, 


no more a fool than he was a cheat, but Paul has 
been misunderstood! He never mistook the fable 
of a bodily resurrection for fact! It was only a 
spiritual resurrection, the springing up of Christ’s 
ideas in the mind of others, that he meant. 

What did Paul mean? Read his language to the 
Corinthians, and see if there be any doubt. “ For 
I delivered unto you, first of all, that which I also 
received ; how that Christ died for our sins ac- 
cording to the Scriptures ; and that he was buried, 
that he rose again the third day, according to the 
Scriptures ; and that he was seen of Cephas, then 
of the twelve. After that, he was seen of above 
five hundred brethren at once ; of whom the great- 
er part remain unto this present, but some are 
fallen asleep. After that, he was seen of James, 
then of all the Apostles. And last of all, he was 
seen of me also, as of one born out of due time.” 
If any one can still maintain that all this was sim- 
ply a resurrection of ideas, not of the man Christ 
Jesus, let him mark that it rehearses just what 
the Evangelists record, and their minute and cir- 
cumstantial testimony leaves no shadow of doubt 
as to what they meant. Paul makes the same 
statements, adding bis personal experience. No 
witness ever testified more clearly and positively 
to a simple matter of fact, than he does to the 
literal resurrection of the Lord Jesus Christ from 
the grave. . 

Mr. Frothingham cites a verse of this very chap- 
ter, and curiously foists upon it a subtle thought 
which is wholly modern, and contrary to the 
texvor of the entire passage. He says: “ Chris- 
tians appeal to the resurrection of Christ. But 
‘Paul, the original preacher of the resurrection, 
writes: ‘If there be no resurrection of the dead, 
then is Christ not risen.’ None but believers 
in immortality will believe that Christ rose. 
The belief evidences the evidence; the fact fol- 
lows the faith it could not create.” That is what 
Mr. Frothingbam would mean by such language. 
But to say that Paul meant it is to throw fair in- 
terpretation to the winds. Paul, throughout the 
chapter, is asserting the fact of a general resurrec- 
tion of allmen. He addresses those who seemed 
to doubt this while yet professing to be Chris- 
tians. Now, says he, the very starting point 
and foundation-stone of all Christian belief, is 
faith in a risen Saviour. But his rising is the 
promise and pledge that we shall rise. To deny 
that we shall rise,is to cast away the first ele- 
ments of Christianity. “If there be no resurrec- 
tion of the dead, then is Christ not risen.” “ But 
you, whom J address, believe that Christ did rise, 
so you must accept the natural consequence, the 
resurrection of all men.” The turn of thought 
is exactly in Paul’s characteristic style. The 
whole chapter is a proclamation of Paul’s faith, 

at once sober, rational, and full of joyful hope, in 
the personal immortality of blessedness that 
awaits the good man, 


_ | position. 


But the idea which Mr. Frothingham forces sani 
unnaturally upon Paul, exactly expresses his own 
“The belief evidences the evidence.” 
Build your theory, then fit the facts toit! It is 
the characteristic of Mr. Frothingham’s school, 


to ignore all testimony but that of the “inner 


consciousness.” They dream dreams, and set at 
naught the mental processes of waking life. They 
take as their guide what they conceive to be “ the 
spirit of the age,” and ignore the greater and 
grander evidence furnished by the whole past life 
of the world. The whim of the present moment, 
a single tendency of a single generation, is to 
them the only real fact. Butif they are satisfied 
to float on wings, let them not say there is no solid 
earth! Let them, as they easily can, throw aside 
for themselves the soberest and weightiest testi- 
mony of history. But we protest, in the name of 
honesty, against their perverting that teaching. 
Dishelieve Paul, since that suits you; but do not 
put your own words into his mouth ! ; 

We are by no means without sympathy for the 
aspirations and imaginings of those who, having 
given up Christianity, try to create for themselves 
a faith and hope like that they have lost. But 
we are not in the least degree tempted to follow 
them. They have exchanged the firm’earth, with 
its greenness, and beauty, and comfort for every 
faculty and sense, for a region of thin ether, where 
the feet find no standing-place, and the lungs 
gasp for breath. Socrates, in his mingling of hope 
and doubt, stood in the twilight of dawn. Look- 
ing on him our hearts beat high; for he caught the 
radiance of the rising sun, whose full glory was 
about to break upon the world. But they who in 
our age fall back on the uncertain longings of 
Socrates, have plunged fromthe day into a twilight 


| beyond which lies black night. We cannot follow 


them. With the full. conviction of our souls, we 
abide in the firm trust and glorious hope of that 
Gospel, through which Christ brought life and 
immortality to light. 


CHURCH RIGHTS AND DUTIES. 


NDER the title, Obedience Within the Church, 

a correspondent makes a very good state- 

ment of an argument which in substance has been 

widely applied to some recent prominent cases of 

church discipline. We give his language, with 
very slight condensation : 


“Speaking denominationally, a Church of Christ is a vol- 
untary association of believers, united for spiritual objects 
and philanth: opic labors. To regulate this combined action, 
constitutions ard rules are very properly devised; and this 
is only in obedience to that order which is Heaven’s first 
law. Each member of these several organizations sub- 
scribes to certain creeds and regulations, deemed by the 
church authorities essential to the integrity and well- 
being of the whole body. Full authority is vested in the 
church courts for the discipline, suspension, or dismission 
of members, whose tenets or practices contravene those 
held and required by the Church. And while no true mem- 
ber of Christ’3 body can be severed from Him by a judicial 
decree of ecclesiastical courts, it is nevertheless true, that 
a member is amenable to Church authority for violation of 
his avowed creed, and for irregular practices. 

* Now, until the millennium comes, weare 89 constituted 
and so educated that it will be impossible to see, eye to eye, 
what is essential or most desirable for the peace and pros- 
perity of the church militant. Hence its armies are separ- 
ated into divisions, and these are not always concordant, 
from their differences as to church doctrine and polity. Yet 
these conflicting views must be embodied in formulas of 
some sort, in any church which is worthy of the name; and 
pastors aad laity must assent to the cenets and polity held 
in the division with which they are yoluntarily connected. 
Thus, if the Common Prayer-book, after the baptismal 
service, reguires a rector to use the term regenerate, the 
omission is contumacy to the authority he has recognized 
as supreme over him. Again: in a Church tolerating in 
Psalms Rouse’s version only, for public worship, the use of 
Watts’ or Cowper’s hymns for such service is simply de- 
fiant rebellion,and whatever penalty is undergone trom an 
ecclesiastical court in consequence, is self-inflicted also. As 
an individual makes concessions to the society and com- 
munity of which he is a privileged member, so in our sev- 


dividuality must be surrendered by the individual, for the 
harmony and prosperity of the mass, who within a certain 
scope are presumed to be a unit.” 

The trouble with the view here presented is, that 
it is narrow, and ignores some broad considera- 
tions of the greatest moment. 

Every church has indeed a right to legislate for 
itself. But it is under supreme obligation to use 
that right in the spirit of the Gospel. It is bound 
so to frame and administer all its laws and usages, 
as most effectually to bring men to Christ and 
train them in his service. 

Now it is not a help but a hindrance to men, to’ 

multiply minute regulations and rigidly insist on 
their observance. Sacraments, ordinances, all the 
appliances of church life, are as paths by which 
men come to the Divine fountains of refreshment. 
It is the business of those who tend the paths to 
see that they be easy and plain. To line them 
with stiff, prickly hedges, that hinder and wound, 
is not the right of any man. 
No church can be rightly administered without 
large regard to individual freedom. True, some 
things must be treated as essential and vital, and 
the line that bounds the essentials will be differ- 
ently drawn in different churches. But when that. 
line has been drawn, to add to its requirements a 
multitude of otherz, descending into all minute 
particulars of worship, and belief, and life— this is 
to tyrannize over those whom Christ has declared 
free. Such exaction burdens weak consciences 
with a needless load; it forces men into duplicity, 
outwardly complying while their conviction be- 
lies their words; it promotes at last disobedience, 
and reacts against the very authority and order it 
asserts. In a word, it is spiritual tyranny, which 
is worse than any other oppression. 


eral church organizations, something involving loss of in- | 8Ta 


“ But,” it is said, “no one is bound against his 


consent. A man enters the church with his eyes 
open, and is always free to leave it.” Neither the 
ane nor the other! How, in reality, do men unite 
themselves toachurch? Not after analysis and 
sifting of all its codes and creeds, but under 
general impressions, and usually from the im- 
mediate stress of feeling. Men rarely join a 
church as a philosopher adopts a system.. The 


conscience ig aroused, or the heart is warmed; it 


is moral feeling that impels and the man joins the 
body whose general character promises best to 
meet his spiritual needs. And the Church wel- 
comes him in just that state of immaturity. It 
draws in its children when they are young and 
tender; and it cannot assume that the relation 
began in a full, intelligent comprehension of all 
the thinutix of doctrine or ritual. 

Again, in times of change things become im- 
portant which once were insignificant. Words 
and forms are used for a long time without ex- 
citing special attention. Then a controversy 
arises, and what was unnoticed before suddenly 
becomes pregnant with meaning. What seemed 
innocent becomes a weight upon the consciences 
of some. They say, “ We cannot do this.” ‘ But,” 
it is answered, “you promised to do it.” No, 
they did not make the promise in the sense in 
which fulfillment is now claimed. Since they 
shouldered the load, it has been made heavier. 

We have said that men do not enter the church 
with full knowledge of what is to be required of 
them. Nor, on the other hand, can they leave 
their church at will with perfect ease. A man’s 
church binds him to it by cords wrought of the 
deepest things in his life. All his finer feelings, 
his most sacred associations, meet there. Within 
those walls he has been wont to pray; there he 
has met his brethren ; there were uttered his mar- 
riage vows, there bis children were consecrated, 
and the words of comfort spoken above his dead. 
This is the mother that has ministered to his 
deepest wants and most tender emotions. To 
leave her, is almost like death. No one has a 


right to ride rough-shod over such ties,—to 


whistle a man out of his church, as if he werea 
dog and the church a kennel. 

We have spoken especially of the case of lay- 
members. That of the clergy differs somewhat, 
because they are the Church’s teachers, and she 
is responsible for their teaching. They may fairly 
be held to a higher standard than the laity. But]: 
after making this allowance, all that we have said 
applies to their case. The question by which to test 
a pastor’s standing should be : Does his winistry, 
on the whole, tend to build men up in the Chris- 
tian faith and life? And if ecclesiastical obe- 
dience is in question, the only application of this 
broader question should be: Does he so far con- 
form to the prescriptions of his church, as to be a 
serviceable worker in it ? 


The case of Mr. Cheney, as it originally came 
up, had no element of novelty or of special difti- 
culty. Similar and more perplexing cases have 
often arisen, and being temperately and wisely 
dealt with, have not impaired the usefulness or 
breken the harmony of the Church. The trouble 
and harm that this is bringing upon the Episcopal 
Church, is due to Bishop Whitehouse’s want of 
fitness for his position. His arbitrary temper and 
blind self-will have before now involved himself 
and those about him in difficulties which might 
perfectly well have been avoided. Greatly as we 
regret the strife which his present unwise and 
unjust course has excited within his church, we 
see less evil in such an agitation than there 
would be in quiet acquiescence in the oppression. 


THe CAsE OF FostER.—Now that this ag- 
vated case of violence and bloodshed has 
run its allotted course of ephemeral excitement, 
now that the prisoner has been fairly tried, con- 
victed, and sentenced, and awaits the fatal mo- 
ment which is to furnish the only earthly ex- 
piation for his offense, we venture to exhort a 
Christian people to divest itself of every feeling 
of animosity and revenge. And this not so much 
for the wretched murderer’s sake as for our own. 
We cannot afford the effect upon our own spirit 
of this outcry for the blood of one man merely 
because he has shed that of another. “ Let us be 
sacrificers, and not butchers.” If need be, “let us 
kill boldly, but not wrathfully,” lest we incur tbe 
guilt of murder in our own hearts, and our act of 
retaliation tend to engender rather than suppress 
the spirit of murder in the hearts of the people. 
We trust, also, that the jury’s “ recommenda- 
tion to mercy” may be allowed to come to the 
Governor’s mind, unaccompanied by any strong 
utterances of the press, deprecating his pitiful 
action in the case. It has been a marvel tous 
that leading newspapers, long distinguished for 
their opposition to capital punishment, on account 
of its unwholesome effect on the popular mind, 
should now give way to this retaliatory spirit, 
and clamor for retribution speedy and severe. 
The pretext is that the rampant rowdyism of 
our city needs a severe example. But we 
call attention to a single fact: all through 
the excitement of the Foster trial, the roughs 
have carried on as usual their unobstructed car- 
nival of violence upon the cars—men have been 
robbed and beaten, women have been insulted, 
and passengers have been compelled to rely upon 
their own strong arms for defense, and (not- 
withstanding that imposing popular wrath which 
was all concentrated upon the single prisoner on 
trial for his life) but few of these offenders have 


been arrested and none punished. Now it appears 
to us that the peace and safety of the citizens of 
New York is vastly more concerned in the prompt 
punishment of every, the least, infraction of the 
‘aw upon these cars and in our streets, than in the 
fitful fury that visits the “extreme penalty” 
upon one eonspicuous sinner, and then subsides 
into stupid inefficiency. It has already become 
evident that the execution of Foster— though, 
perhaps, both just and necessary—is not going 
to furnish that reform in the police administration 
of our city that the interests of its inhabitants 
imperatively demand. 


THE AMERICAN MIssIONARY ASSOCIATION.—In 
our Church news this week some statements are 
made as to the excellent work which this Society 
is doing. 

The trouble in the South is still about the 
negro. There was no peace in the land while he 
was a slave, ana there will be no safety while he 
is ignorant and degraded. Arms may intimidate 
the lawless, but no real progress will be made 
toward harmony, except as the colored people 
shall through intelligence comprehend and be- 
come equal to their duties, by weight of charac- 
ter, command the respect of the old aristocracy, 
and by example compel the poor whites, in self- 
respect, to become industrious and educated. 

Under the most discouraging circumstances, the 
negro has, since his emancipation, made great 
efforts and achieved great results. These efforts, 
like all other silent and effective forces, have made 
far less noise than a battle or a political cam- 
paign, but they have produced more permanent 
results. It is in the direction of these efforts that 
we must look, in the future. Congress, the Presi- 
dent, and political parties have their respective 
duties, but, deeper than all these, is that quiet 
stream that bears knowledge and piety into the 
hearts and lives of the blacks. Thoughtful mea 
should ask: What has been done, and what are 
the means of doing more, in these respects? We 
may as well understand first as last that the 
whites in the Seuth will do but little. The depend- 
ence must be upon the blacks themselves, aided by 
the benevolent and patriotic at the North. The 
various Northern religious denominations are 
doing something in church work, but compara- 
tively little in school efforts. The Peabedy Fund 
is devoted largely to the whites. The Freed- 
men’s societies, once so numerous, have nearly 
all ceased to act. The Freedmen’s Bureau, 
guided by that Christian soldier, Gen. O. O. How- 
ard, did much for the education of the colored 
people, but its funds for educational purposes 
are exhausted. There remains, most prominent 
as a great national organization, the American 
Missionary Association. Its operations have been, 
and still are, extensive and efficient. Its aim has 
been to help the negro in whatever would encour- 
age, educate, and make him virtuous. Its whole 
effort is Christian—in school as well as in church. 
We take pleasure in calling attention to the work 
it has done and its means of doing more. We 
know of no organization more worthy of patron- 
age. The enlargement of its work is all the more 
necessary as other agencies have ceased, and its 
need of increased funds is the more pressing be- 
cause the help hitherto had from the Freedmen’s 
Bureau is of course withdrawn. 


THE FRENCH Horror.—The “ September mas- 
sacres” of the first French Revolution have long 
been a proverb for all that was cruel and coward- 
ly. We have read the terrible pages of Carlyle 
that describe those days, shuddering as before 
the lurid horrors of the Pit. And now to usin 
our own days, in our peaceful and happy Ameri- 
can homes, comes the swift news of bloodshed no 
less horrible, sud even with less shadow of ex- 
cuse. The murder of the blameless and venera- 
ble Archbishop of Paris, with a multitude of other 
innocent prisoners, is unsurpassed in its atrocity 
by anything in history. The Commune has fallen, 
not with the heroism, generous though desperate, 
that has lent a balo of martyrdom to many a bad 
cause. At the end, it threw itself into the very 
frenzy of destruction, slaying and burning in 
simple fiendishness. It is too early to read the 
full lesson of the monstrous sight. Whether the 
recoil from the Commune’s deeds will establish 
another despotism, as the first Revolution estab- _ 
lished Napoleon,—whether the bloody record will 
be a saving lesson to the Republicans of Europe, 
or the contagion of the evil spirit spread among 
them—cannot now be even guessed. Before such 
an example of human depravity and human weak- 
ness, every nation and every man may well take 
heed that they build on the foundations which - 
are sure. 


THE Y. M. C. A.—The Convention of delegates 
from the Young Men’s Christian Associations 
throughout the country, just beld at Wasbington, 
has doubtless done an excellent work, not only in 
giving the stimulus of sympathetic enthusiasm to 
those who met there, but in its opportunity for 
the comparison of plans and methods. These as- 
sociations are growing in numbers and efficiency. 
In addition to their direct works, they exert a 
great influence in promoting the Larmony of the 
wholechurch. There is nothing that brings men 
together like working shoulder to shoulder. 

The immediate object of the associations is one 


whose importance ean hardly be overstated. To 
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pring the young men of our cities under the influ- 
ence of earnest, genial, practieal Christianity, is 
one of the noblest possible services to the church 
and to the nation, and every special means devis- 
ed to carry out this end deserves careful attention. 
A plan adopted by the Chicago Association~and 
perhaps in other places—strikes us as in ad- 
mirable keeping with the general aim. A careful 
record is kept of all vacant clerkships, etc., 
throughout the city. Any new comer finds this 
open for his inspection, and whatever special in- 
formation or help can be given him to securea 
situation, is cheerfully rendered. The assistance 
thus given isa good deed, if nothing more fol- 
lows; but itis also a natural foundation for a 
lasting influence through the other channels of 
the Association, its library, its pleasant rooms, 
and its spirit of brotherly companionship. This 
seems tous as good Christian work as ever was 
done. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


LARENCE King, in the last Atlantic, after 

depicting certain scenes in the savage life of 
the West, sums up his conflicting impressions of the 
character of the “‘redjman’’ with the opinion that 
“the Quakers will have to work a great reformation 
in the Indian before he is really fit to be exterm- 
inated.” 


— The Rev. J. W. Chadwick, a Unitarian minis- 
ter, in anarticlein the Radical, entitled ‘‘My Pagan 
Friends,” says of the Phedo of Plato, ‘‘ Itis a poem 
on the art of dying; and I have sometimes thought 
that, some day, to its music J should like to die.” 
We don’t like to force a strict construction on the 
enthusiastic utterances of a scholar; but this looks 
almost as bad as the flowers and music of Mirabeau’s 
death-bed, which were at least classical. We could 
wish that some different association with the dying 
hour might be suggested to the hope of a Christian 
minister. 


— The Churchman, with commendable national 
and ecolesiastical dignity, objects to the custom 
common to the English Churc!: papers, of calling 
the Episcopal Church in this <ountry ‘ Anglo- 


American.”’ It says: 

“Ours isa national Church, fully ~:..blished, independent, 
and able to walk alone. We honor the English Church, but 
we see no reason for having the preiix * Anglo” prefixed to 
ourname. .. . ourms:ionsin (fricashall devel- 
op intoa national communion, ii would be somewhat in- 
convenient and very whew tospoak of it as the Anglo- 
Americo-Africen Church.” 

— The Churchman aniiaadverts kindly (the 
Churehmcn isalways 2 gcutleman as well) upon the 


views «xpressed ina “l.ccture Room Talk” on the 
Lord’s Supper. It says: 

‘“*We have not quoted Mr. Beecher’s words unfairly or 

captiously. He holds such views, no doubt, sincerely. 
We only say that they are a complete bar to any 
Christian union with him in such a service. He denies 
utterly and emphatically even the possibility of sacra- 
mental grace. It is simply the subjective impression which 
the mind receives from witnessing a memorial.” 
But does our neighbor find anything really excep- 
tional or specially dreadful in these views? This is 
only what has always been held by the independent 
churches. And what is meant by its being ‘‘a bar 
to any Christian union in such a service,’ when the 
Episcopal Church widely invites all who “do truly 
and earnestly repent of their sins, Qnd are in love 
and charity with their neighbors and intend to lead 
a new life, following the commandments of God 
and walking from henceforth in his holy ways, 
to draw near with faith, and take this Holy 
Sacrament to their comfort’’? Tat, it strikes us, is 
as much “Christian union in such a service ”’ as any 
true man needs to ask. 


— The Gloversville Standard says it remembers 
Foster, who has recently been convicted of the 
murder of Mr. Putnam in the car, as a pupil in the 
Janesville Academy in 1852. 


**He was an obstreperous pupil, and one day he was 
taken to a barn on the school grounds, where Professor 
Wilson—a large, powerful man—administered to him sev- 
eral doses of that “Spanish gad,’’ which he generally kept 
in full view in a show-case in the office, as a warning tosuch 
of thestudents as would be inclined to be “‘fast.’’ Foster’s 
conduct was such that the faculty of theschool determined 
not to admit him another term.”’ 


We have not the pleasure of an acquaintance with 
this “large and power.ul’’ Professor Wilson; but, 
in our judgment, it is just such fellows as he, with 
his ‘“‘doses of Spanish gad,’’ administered in the 
barn, and his ‘‘show-case’’ of degrading torture, 
constantly exhibited, to the shame of his good as 
well as his bad pupils, that are adapted to the work 
of repressing all that is human, and developing all 
that is brutal, in a character like Foster’s. Whatever 
may be suid of the necessity of corporal punishment 
in extreme cases and carefully administered, such 
wholesale and hearty floggers ought to be driven 
from the school-houses of the land. 


— Everybody is shocked at the fiendish and cow- 
ardly excesses of the Red Republicans of Paris; but 
does not the following language from one of the 
most widely-circulated papers of England, chroni- 
cling the recent death of an infant prince, show 
that the same truculence animates the ultra-demo- 
crat everywhere? It says: 

‘“‘We have much satisfaction in announcing that the 

newly-born cbild of the Prince and Princess of Wales died 
shortly after its birth, thus relieving the working classes 
of England from having to support hereafter another ad- 
dition to the long roll of state beggars they at present main- 
tain.’’ 
The trouble is, that all these modern European 
schemes of political reform are interblended with 
systems of social reform which are founded on athe- 
ism. Without the gentle and restraining influences 
of Christianity, liberty grows to license, equality 
means ‘‘every man for himself,’ and fraternity fra- 
ternizes with no brother whom it can rob. 


— We take from the Nation the following refer- 
ence toan opinion expressed by a Washington paper 
about the position of the newspaper correspondents 
on the recent case of the prematurely published 
treaty. It contains a thought which our great city 
dailies, in their eagerness to magnify their intelli- 
sence to omniscience, may do well to ponder. 

“The whose editors have had considerable expe- 
rience in this business of Washingto correspondence, says 
one very wise, and sound, and respectable thing about the 
whole matter, and that is, that real * professional honor”’ 
ought to prevent correspondents accepting information 
from any source which they are ashamed to reveal; that 
the disgrace lies, in this case, not in telling where they got 
the treaty, but in taking it from a man who dares not own 
that he gave it. As long eas newspaper men place themselves 
in such positions, they must expect to have the term ‘ gen- 
tlemen of the press’ used with a smile, as a kind of nick- 
name.”’ 


— “Mary’s Little Lamb” and the venerable 
editor of the New York Tribune are both regarded 
as fair subjects for the witlings of the land to 
flesh their maiden pens upon; though, certainly, 
both are worthy of better treatment than to be thus 
tormented. The latest instance, taken from a heav- 
en-forsaken corner of a far-away California paper, 
is calculated to arouse the sternest resistance in our 
nobler nature. It is as follows: 


** Mary had alittlelamb, 
It drank cold water freely, 
And looked so innocently wise, 
She called it Horace Greeley.”’ 


— The Commonwealth, speaking of the suspen- 
sion of the Rev. Mr. Cheney for omitting a word of 
disputed meaning from the Church service, followed 
by his degradation because he declined to abstain 
thereupon from his clerical duties, says, ‘‘He 
couldn’t have been treated more severely it he had 
run away with the senior warden’s wife.’’ These 
words develope a fallacy in this celebrated act of 
Church discipline which all the nice ecclesiastical 
distinctions in the world will fail to explain away 
to the common mind. 


— The Boston Investigator says of a lecture by 
one H. W. Whitcher, entitled ‘‘Why I became a 
Catholic,” that ‘it would appear from the published 
reports of it, that Mr. W. is about as much mystified 
upon the subject as anybody else can possibly be.”’ 
This strikes us as veryfunny. It is astonishing how 
we can enjoy a joke, when it is made at the expense 
of any other denomination than our own! 


SIGHTS IN LONDON. | 
| LONDON, May 10, 1871. 


I CANNOT take up my pen to write of London 
truthfully and not at once think of the chimney- 
pots. They cover and characterize the city, as pusley 
did the summer-garden of Mr. Warner. Go wherelI 
may to visit things venerable, useful or amusing, 
the chimney-pots do so beset every avenue of ap- 
proach to them, and top out every city prospect, 
that when at evening, after a cup of tea, I seek to 
live the day over again, to fix its pictures and em- 
balm its memories, I recall little else than chimney- 
pots in numbers and variety quite inconceivable and 
astounding. 


‘Have Iseen Westminster?” Yes. “The Tower?” 
Yes. ‘‘Parliament—the houses of chambers ?”’ 
Yes. ‘St Paul’s? TheMonument? The Museum ? 
The Exhibition ? The Albert Memorial? The Parks? 
»The Zoological Garden? The Picture Galleries? 
The Guildhall? The Palaces? The—-——’’ Yes— 
Yes—Yes— I’ve seen all that one man can see in the 
same number of hours. But what are these among 
so many chimney-pots? 

Havel made myself understood? I allude to the 
chimney-pots of London. Nothing is said of them 
in guide-books; yet I certify that in all Great Brit- 
ain can be found nothing queerer or more charac- 
teristic than her chimney-pots. I cannot doubt that 
when a country squire comes to town to consult an 
architect about a new house, his first care and ques- 
tion is, ‘‘ What are the styles this season in 
pots ?”? 

“I wrote about these chimney-pots before’? Of 
course I did. I’m writing about them now. Noman 
can write in sympathy with London or give “atmos- 
phere’’ to his pictures except his consciousness and 
canvass be pervaded by chimney-pots. Will the 
reader understand, therefore, that whatever I may 
seem to be seeing or saying, I am steadfastly con- 
scious of the presence and superintendance of a 
great cloud of exalted chimney-pots? 


lam entertained, not seldom, by the labels that I 
see in the shop windows, and the signs I see over the 
doors. The names of things advertised, the prices 
affixed to things on show, the words used in adver- 
tising, the stateliness of some announcements, aud 
the revealings of others, amuse and instruct me as I 
thread these meandering streets, and am able at in- 
tervals to escape the further contemplation of chim- 
ney-pots. 

“To Let,” printed on a ten-inch placard, is a fa- 
miliar sight in American towns and cities. These 
two words tell the whole story with us, whether the 
premises be palaces or shanties. Here, however, I 
find stable and permanent black boards, with large, 
white letters a foot long; for instance, near the 
Bank: ‘“*These commanding apartments to let.’’ 
The front of an old dwelling-house, near my lodg- 
ings, displays on a similarly permanent sign-board : 
“This spacious mansion to be let.’’ A few fur- 
longs further on: ‘This excellent residence to be 
let.”” “These commodious apartments to be let or 
leased.’’ These stately phrases fill the eye a satisfy 
the heart. By familiarity with them a race is 
nobled. 


As showing that the people here think that Lon- 
dén is the world’s center, I copy four advertise- 
ments, that tire my eyes in every underground 
railway-coach, almost as much as the chimney-pots 
do when I emerge. ‘‘ Daily Telegraph, the largest 
circulation in the world;” “ Stiff’s Starch, the largest 
[sic] in the world;” **Maple & Co.” (Furniture deal- 
ers) “the largest variety in the world to select from,”’ 


“a house of any magnitude” (is not magnitude a, 


| 


fine word ?) ‘completely furnished in three days;”’ 
‘The finest black tea in the world, at 8 shillings pr. 
pound.” I think these shop-keeping gentlemen are 
mistaken. London surpasses the world, notin her 
newspapers or shops, but in her stores, her capital, 
and her chimney-pots. 


‘‘Rooms fumigated,’’ is not an uncommon sign. 
Certain trades that go toward house re-fitting I find 
clustering around ope master or “ boss.’”’ In one 
window of a large shop—‘ Painting, Glazing, and 
Plumbing,” “Writing and Graining,”’ in the other 
window Paper-hanging and Gilding,’ ‘‘ Ornament- 
al Painting.’”’ Indeed the little rooms where I lodge, 
called ‘‘ furnished apartments,’’ were visited after 
permission asked of me by a man with a four-foot 
rod or rule, who estimated the cost preparatory to 
a ‘‘ written contract’’ todo them over. They need 
it. The man represented three or four household 
trades. He alone can supply all that a house re- 
quires, except the chimney-pots. The production 
and adjustment of these is a profession by itself. 


Funeral advertisements are highly entertaining 
and instructive. A very common sign is, ‘‘ Funerals 
conducted with respectability and economy.”’ An- 
other, ‘‘ Funerals by road or rail at stated charges.”’ 
A door-plate in silver and black reads, after the 
man’s name, ‘‘ Funeral furnisher, Carriage master, 
and Coffin-maker.’’ Close by Blackfriar’s Bridge in 
‘‘commanding apartments,’’ are the offices of ‘‘ The 
Economic Funeral] Company (limited).’’ These and 
similar signs show me that, no long time ago, these 
tradesmen had fallen into extortionate ways, taking 
advantage of the generosity or carelessness of grief. 
But now a man can order a funeral as accurately as 
a dinner, from a printed bill-of-fare, prices annex- 
ed. Thus, ‘* L—— & Co., cheapest and best funeral 
furnishers,”’ slipped into my hands as I passed their 
cheerful doors a little four-paged book, of plans and 
specifications of a funeral. I smiled and said, ‘‘I 
shall be happy to callon you.’”’ The mansmiled, and 
thanked me kindly. This little price list of funerals 
offers ten classes. From ‘ First class,” at £29.0.0, te 
‘Tenth class’ at £2.15.0. 


Of things to eat or drink I have found these titles 
which pique my curiosity—* Stewed Eels,’’ ‘‘ Cream 
Gin,’’ ‘‘ Pork Pie,’’ ‘‘ Rough Ice,’’ “ Agreeable fam- 
ily jars,” meaning, I presume, jars of marmalade, 
in various sizes to agree with varying households. 
“Fruiterer and Greenmonger”’ is a common sign. 
‘*Sweet maker’’ I found in Oxford and liked it bet- 
ter than our own “Confectioner.” ‘*Chimney- 
sweeper to Her Majesty,’’ I read in Southwark, 
whither I had wandered, through a mere rat-hole 


| under the Thames, called “‘ The Tower Subway.” I 


crossed the river thus without knoving it, and was 
therefore terribly confused and turned round when, 
after an hour’s wandering, I set off for home, tak- 
ing the river for my guide. I was lost, but I gained 
this lesson—never go into any dark hole without 
learning, if possible, where you’ll be when you 
come out—a lesson which leads me on to some of the 
deepest questionings and brightest moralizings of 
the Christian religion. We shall all explore a “‘sub- 
way’’ ere many days. | 


But I have not finished my story of sights and 
signs ihn London, of which I have said chimney-pots 
are the chief. On Regent street an elegant dry- 
goods store exhibits in zinc and black this perma- 
nent legend: ‘‘ Wedding trousseaux, baby clothes, 
and India outfits.’’ Another costly shop is devoted 
to the exhibition and sale of ‘The Ma-ma feeding 
bottle, modeled from nature.’”’ and bone 
merchant,” and “Rag and bone and bottle mart”’ 
are frequent signs. ‘* Poultry mixture, 6d. pr. 
quart ‘*400 curl papers for 6d., 12 packets for 
Over a lot of second-hand quill pens (the English 
make steel pens for Gentiles, but use quill pens in 
all public offices that I have visited) I read this: 
* Quill pens 1. s. pr. hundred!—worth 6. s. to those 
who can mend them!”’ 

These are samples of innumerable little economi- 
cal labels which invite the passerto buy. Nearly 
all shop-windows exhibit goods and prices, and 
they are, so far as I have seen, one-priced, cheap 
and honest. 

As sample of a class of inscriptions here, but 
rarely or never found in America, take this— 
from a marble tablet just in front of the door to 
the grcat wool auction room. ‘“ These six alms- 
houses for six poor couple of this parish, were re- 
built at the expense of the parish under the direc- 
tion of the Feoffees in the year 1789.” “‘ Repaired 
thoroughly and new windows added, .Sept., 1869.” 
Every Church in the United States ought to build 
and own houses of alms for their aged and well- 
loved *‘ couples.’’ Like the nursery where children 
romp, or the comfortable, cosy room where grand- 
ma makes her home, every church worthy of the 
name should have homes for the helpless, the hon- 
ored, and the homeless—homes with many windows 
and heaven visible through every one. 


Near by these alms-houses .is a gateway toa 
deserted and paved church-yard on Coleman street 
—a thronged street near the very heart of trade 
and commerce. Over this gate is a quaint carving 
in oak, or else casting in bronze, (I did not climb to 
inspect), representing the Judgment Day. ,Below, 
were the yawning graves and bursting coffins, with 
angels stirring up the earthquaked mess with long 
trumpets. Fires and flames, and fiends and scourg- 
ing angels are doing duty at the left. Welcomes 
and palm branches, held by long-robed ladies, 
dancing on*air, alluring chubby-faced children to 
come up above the clouds, are on the right. The 
clouds lie conveniently to right and left, like piles 
of round muffins over set, and lapping like shingles. 
In the center sits the judge, very lively and spread 
abroad, holding in his right hand the familiar banner 
and cross of England. Stirring times, no doubt, 
but England expects to come out ahead even on 
the Judgment Day. 

Bless me—what a long letter! I had intended to 
speak of the chimneys of London. But they must 
wait. They are, as an Englishman says twenty 
times a day—** Very extr’ornary! quite, quite.” I 
may find time to allude to them in my next. 

K. B. 


FROM ONE YALE GRADUATE TO 
ANOTHER. 


DEAR FRIEND: Your letter is at band, 
containing, among other things, your hearty 
grumble at Yale. In return, I am going to pour out 
my soul upon that suggestive theme, to an extent 
which will probably astonish you. It is a curious 
fact that while there#s an immense amount of grum- 
bling at the way things are going, hardly any two 
men take just the same view of what is the trouble. 
Some would call this a sign that the whole discon- 
tent was unreasonable and fanciful, but I don’t 
think so. One thing is certain,—the discontent it- 
self, whether reasonable or foolish, is a fact, and too 
big a fact to be safely overlooked. It would be a 
most serious injury to the college if the pride and 
enthusiasm of the graduates should be cooled, and 
there is some danger that this very thing will bap- 
pen. And I think itis a great mistake to suppose, 
as I fearsome of our New Haven friends are in- 
clined, that hostility to the religious character of the 
college has much to do with the general dissatisfac- 
tion. Some very foolish things have been said by 
men who put themselves forward as spokesmen for 
“Young Yale,’’ which might very naturally give 
that impression. But for one man whoreally wants 
Yale College to be less Christian in its teaching, I 
believe there are a hundred who have not theslight- 
est sympathy with that desire, who yet feel strongly 
that some changes should be made. 

What is at the root of the discontent? It is due 
partly, I think, to the immense advance that Har- 
vard has lately made. Yale men have been in the 
habit of regarding the two colleges as about on a 
par. Harvard, to be sure, has had the prestige of 
greater names, and a more elegant culture; but we 
have thought that there was a sturdiness of training 
and a geniality of social life at Yale that quite made 
good the difference. Those qualities our Alma Ma- 
ter has certainly not lost, but Harvard has made 
such an immense advance of late in the general de- 
velopment of its course, that we feel left behind. 
Some of their changes are no doubt experiments as 
yet, and some of their methods may not be to our 
taste, but on the whole there has undeniably been 
an immense gain in vigor of life, and richness of 
opportunity. 

I, for one, have a contempt for the spirit of jealous 
rivalry that is distressed if one’s neighbor is for an 
instant better than one’s self. Pull your own boat 
steadily, I say, anddon’t think you must spurt when- 
ever the other boat does,—bide your time, and take 
it when it comes. 

But, aside from this sensitiveness at Harvard’s 
start, I think most recent graduates of Yale feela 
direct and positive dissatisfaction with a great deal 
that they vividly remember in their own experi- 
ence. And this is the side of the matter that needs 
careful looking at. Very likely we don’t altogether 
know yet what was best for us. But there were 
some things at Yale, I am sure, that were not best 
for us, or for any one. It was only in part our own 


intellectual strength and richness. Partly, nodoubt, 
it was due to the college’s poverty, which cuts deep- 
er and in more ways than people are apt to imagine. 
But beyond this, I think there were faults in the 
system, faults that wise management ought to,trace 
out and remedy. We were cramped, and deadened, 
and lowered, Iam sure, by false ways of teaching. 
Now I have no faith that I could show just how 
things ought to be. If I had that comfortable confi- 
dence in myself, I would apply for the situation of 
President to-morrow. But I havean ideaas to what 
the greatest trouble is, and the nature of the trouble 
suggests something as to the remedy. 


What I regard as the conspicuous blemish in the 
undergraduate life of Yale is the general and pro- 
found want of enthusiasm for study. I confidently 
believe that you will not find one student in twenty 
at Yale who has any real love for his work, for its 
own sake. Take away the sense of obligation, of 
necessity, and nineteen out of the twenty would 
throw down their books in a minute. That looks 
like a strong statement, but I think you will agree 
with me that it is not too strong. Take Latin and 
Greek, which occupy perhaps a third of the whole 
course I should-say that a genuine love for either 
of those languages was a thing unknown among Yale 
students. You remember we read parts of Horace, 
and Cicero, and Homer, and Herodotus, and De- 
mosthenes, and Sophocles, not to speak of classics of 
less repute. Did you ever see among our classmates 
aspark of genuine enthusiasm for the beauties of 
one of those authors? Remember our good schol- 
ars, P., and R., and W., andtherest. Doyou believe 
one of them ever read a page beyond the required 
lesson, for the pleasure of it? Arthur, inTom Brown 
at Oxford, who read beyond the lesson in Homer, 
and cried over Helen’s speech, was as great a marvel 
in our eyes as he was to Tom Brown and Harry 
East. It was just the same with those among us who 
made a specialty of what was called “ literary” cul- 
ture, in distinction from work for the class-room. 
I doubt if any of them got more than a glimpse of 
the beauty of the Iliad, or the Antigone. How should 
they? I suppose one hardly admires the beauty of 
the country around, when he is sweating at a tread- 
mill. And what a terrible tread-mill of hypotheti- 
cal subjunctives, and objective and subjective geni- 
tives, and all the rest of it, were we kept on through 
those weary years! Iam not saying whether there 
was not some good in all that drill; but I say it 
wearied and bored us, good scholars us well as bad, 
and thoroughly disgusted us with Latin and Greek, 
so long as we were in college. 


The case was not so bad in Mathematics as in Latin 
and Greek,—partly, I judge, because the natural 
taste for that is stronger, where it existe at all, and 
partly because the methods of teaching were more 
rational. Buithe naturalsciences! If our instruct- 
ors wanted to guard us against “ scientific infidelity ”’ 
by disgusting us at the outset with Chemistry and 
Astronomy, and the rest, they took most efficiént 
means. What we had under those names was chietly 
mathematical problems. Wesaw experiments per- 


| formed, but rarely understood them, and never 
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were asked to make them ourselves. In short, we 
bardly came nearer to Nature herself, to the actual 
material of the external world, than in studying the 
langwages or mental sciences. I have grateful recol- 
lections of some exceptions to this, where the in- 

s{.uotor’s enthusiasm triumphed over the system by 
which he was bound, but such exceptions were of 
necessity rare. 

The subjects which were more prominent toward 
the end of the course,—history in its broad aspects, 
psychology, moral philosophy, etc.—certainly in- 
spired in many a good deal of interest. But the 
interest excited by the subject, or the book, or the 
lectures Was greatly held in check by the cramping 
conditions of the class-room. There was no chance 
for question, no room to go beyond what was laid 
down. Thetrouble was not in the instructors’ dis- 
position, but in the method of instruction. You, | 
remember, bad a highly original way,—when on 
your feet to recite, if the teacher’s question struck 
asubject where your mind was interested and un- 
settled, instead of giving the proper answer 
according to the book, in orthodox fashion,—you 
would fallinto meditation, and pause to shape an 
answer from your inner consciousness! Prof. -—, 
before whom this peculiarity of yours generally 
displayed itself, was of all teachers the most willing 
to encourage and assist independent thought in a 
young man. But on such occasions he would have 
before him fifty students, feeling bound to question 
at least half of them within the hour allotted him. 
Under such circumstances, it was impossible to give 
scope to anything like leisurely thought or free dis- 
cussion with any one of them. That illustrates the 
whole system. 

In one way and another, then, throughout the 
whole course, the spirit of genuine scholarship, of 
love of knowledge for its own sake, was hampered 
and crushed continually. And the result was, that 
there was almost no enthusiasm for study; and, 
whatever good was gained, the generous ardor, the 
eagerness to go farther, which is the soul and glory 
of true culture, was almost unknown. 


These things were, and are now,—for the system 
has not greatly changed since you and I were there. 
Some improvements there have been, and one 
especially, made without ostentation, whtch ought 
to have a grateful recognition. That consists 
in dividing classes for recitation according to 
scholarship, so that the bright ones are no 
longer kept back by the dullards, nor the slow 
ones perplexed by instruction aimed above their 
level. That, l am sure, is a more useful reform than 
some that have made more noise. But it seems to 
me that other reforms, still more important, are 
urgently called for. 

Oue is in regard to the method of teaching Latin 
and Greek. It issettled, I take il, that at Yale these 
branches are still to have a pre-eminence, if not so 
exclusive as heretofore, yet far above the place as- 
signed them by modern radicals in education. And 
the man who has made the ablest defense of their 
right tosuch prominence, has best urged the necess- 
ity of reform in their methods. The American Col- 
icges and the American Public is a book to which 
elassicists point with pride for its vindication of 
their,favorite studies. I devoutly wish that those 
of them who are {instructors would accept the sug- 
gestions there so reasonably and forcibly put, as to 
the fruit to be sought from such studies. Ability to 
read a language, if not to speak it, would seem a 
reasonable object in studying it. But at Yale, and 
at most of our schools and coileges, this end is re- 
morselessly and steadily sacrificed to a most minute 
drill in the subtlest niceties of grammatical con- 
struction. The ground traversed in classical authors 
is infinitesimal. A discipline no doubt useful 
within reasonable limits, is carried so far as to dis- 
gust and repel the student. Labor so dull, and, at 
least to his apprehension, so unfruitful, exacted 
without variety and without end, so nauseates him 
that he either studies as little as possibie, or works 
without heart. As for facility in translating, it 
would be humiliating to say how little the student 
gets either in Latin or Greek. Dr.Holmes says that 
an educated man should be able to read Latin as 
one drinks water, without tasting it. What a satire 
would such a demand be on the average Yale gradu- 
ate *“ with high honors,’’ who has to grop edoubt- 
fully through a sentence of monkish or modern 
Latin, and is as helpless before a bit of Tacitus as if 
it were Arabic! A change in this matter among our 
educators is all that can save classical studies from 
falling into utter contempt among us. 


The marking system is another weak point. I am 
no fanatic about this. I know that the combinatfon 
of aspur to the lazy anda bait to the ambitious is 
very effectual in default of better means. Whata 
eontributor to the Christian Union has said about 
flogging in schools may well be applied to this,—it 
isa disagreeable aiid ignoble instrument, but it is 
efficient, and not to be rejected until a substitute 
can be found. But it is hard to overstate the utterly 
deadening effect of the system on all free and 
generous scholarship. Not only does it produce 
merely mechanical results, but it shuts out the mo- 
tives that would work more nobly. It forces upon 
the student who has capacity and disposition to 
study for the sake of knowledge, a baser motive, 
and aecustoms him, in spite of himself, to think of 
the mark more than of what he learns. That the 
whole system can be swept away I do not believe. 
But it might be greatly modified. Let the daily 
recitation be wholly free from it; give teacher and 
scholar a chance to give their whole thought to the 
subject before them, and receive its full force to in- 
terest and inspire. Then, for the sake of the many 
who must have a lower motive added to the higher 
one, let there be frequent examinations—monthly 
ones, perhaps,—and let success at these, as registered 
by marks, determine college standing. 

I had intended to add a word in favor of a wider 
employment of the elective system, but I have al- 
ready passed the reasonable limit of space. One 
suggestion more,—it isin the highest degree desir- 
able that instructors should be able to to take their 
pupils in smaller groups. In ordinary teaching, it 
is a very serious disadvantage to have in hand from 


thirty to fifty pupils at a time, as is now customary 
at Yale. But this can only be remedied by an in- 
erease in the force of instructors, one of the many 
objects for which money is imperatively needed. 

So, my friend, in answer ,to your pithy growl, I 
have added a long-drawn note to the chorus of ad- 
vice and exhortation assailing the ears of Alma 
Mater’s counselors, 
that | would gladly have added, and especially my 
hearty testimony to the fidelity, devotion, and large 
usefulness of those who are doing her work while 
we are doing the talking. It is surely not the least 
of their burdens to be thus overwhelmed with easy 
wisdom from those who are free from the responsi- 
bility of decision and action. 


“Phe Household. 


GOOD SERVANTS OFTEN POOR 
HOUSEKEEPERS. 


BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 


HEN a good servant—that rara avis which 
\ all housekeepers seek after but seldom find— 
leaves her situation for a home of her own, it is 
paturally expected that her housekeeping will be 
such as all of her class will do well toimitate. But 
these expectations are seldom realized. When at 
service, she was thought neat, careful, economical, 
and methodical, and no doubt she was so. For the 
position in which her labors were then required, she 
was all that one could desire. When she married, 
everything was changed. Of course she knew that 
her husband could not fill her humble home with 
such conveniences as she had become accustomed 
to in her mistress’ house. It would have been the 
height of folly had she looked for it. She knew that 
a laboring man or mechanic, however industrious, 
could not furnish her with the same quantity or 
quality of materials for their food as abundantly 
stocked as the pantries and store-closets over 
which she had presided. Perhaps, when leaving 
her fatber’s house to prepare herself to become this 
good servant, she had known only bare walls, un- 
carpeted floors, scanty supplies of provisions, and 
theose of the cheapest; yet that was in her early 
childhood. Her mother’s close economy, her care- 
ful study to make a little go a great way; or, if that 


want which must have followed the neglect of such 
needful industry, was a thing of the past, all mem- 
ory of which had vanished with her child-life; and 
now to change from the mode of living which for 
many years had become natural to her, to that 
which through her marriage she now accepted, was 
as marked and strange for her, as far as food and 
the implements and conveniences to labor with was 
concerned, asit would have been for her mistress’ 
daughter to have made a similar change. She knows 
no other mode of keeping house but that learned in 
her employer’s abode. While in service, every- 
thing needed was provided ready for her use. She 
had nothing to do with paying the bills, and had 
no idea of the cost of providing for such elaborate 
and genteel cooking as she was called upon to do, 
and which was perfectly proper to have done, in 
her employer’s position; but utterly beyond the 
amount she can afford in her new situation. She 
has seen stores brought in by the large quantity, 
not by the pound. She has been trained to make 
everything as good as she could, not to try how 
little she could spend in preparing a dinner. Then, 
two or three courses were required. Now, one 
simple, frugal meal must suffice. Flesh, fish, and 
fowl; pies, pudding, cake, and sweetmeats were the 
old order; how unlike must be the new. 

She calls for money faster than her husband’s 
earnings can supply. She surely must have this 
convenience—has never worked without it, and 
knows no other way of managing, or how to adapt 
herself to her changed condition. But soon she be- 
comes dissatisfied with this humble home of only 
two or three rooms, perhaps uncarpeted and 
meagerly furnished. From time to time she rouses 
up to renewed efforts, hoping to bring the expenses 
within the sum’ which she cannot but know is all 
that her husband can provide. But repeated fail- 
ures discourage her, and her efforts relax. In her 
heart she repines: looks back with vain longings to 
the flesh-pots of Egypt. She becomes careless in her 
person and about her house, negligent in preparing 
her meals, indolent and fretful when her husband 
comes home. At first he grieves that he cannot give 
as much money as she deems necessary; then he is 
annoyed and angry at the waste and lack of care. 
He sees his hard-won earnings melt away as snow 
before the sun. He reproaches her with extrava- 
gance. She accuses him of meanness. She grows 
sullen and cross, he quarrelsome and moody, or 
seeks forgetfulness at the grog shop. All their 
hopes of a pretty, neat, quiet home vanish forever. 

Is this not a true picture of the results of such 
marriages? Yet, although pitiable, is it strange? 
We never see girls leave a good place and marry, 
without feeling sad; for we have known so many 
made worthless and unhappy by the change—and 
we cannot, so far, tell how to remove this diffi- 
culty. While those needing and empjoying serv- 
ants, require—and justly—that their work should 
be done in the best manner, the girls, of necessity, 
must acquire a mode of performing it which does 
not make it easy for them to manage to the best 
advantage for themselves in entirely dissimilar cir- 
cumstances. If their husbands have been in gentle- 
men’s families, either as waiters, coachmen, or 
gardeners—any position, where they board in their 
employer’s house, they also become accustomed to a 
bill of fare very different from that which they 
must accept when they go housekeeping themselves. 
And the disposition to pattern after their employer 
in dress and ‘“* privileges” will, in the end, keep 
them always poor, discontented, and open to many 
temptations. With the Irish this is peculiarly true. 


|They are naturally improvident, over-sanguine, 


I have left some things unsaid. 


had not been her mother’s habit, the misery and 


and reckless of consequences. It is seldom that you 
can persuade them to lay up part of their earnings. 
Their money is spent as quick as pay-day comes 
round, either for dress, or to help the interminable 
list of brothers, sisters, or cousins out to our coun- 
try. Then, unless they remain in service after 
marriage, they begin the world, often, with nothing. 
If they take rooms, and go to housekeeping, as they 
must, unless both remain in service, with no provi- 
sion for the future save what the husband may 
bring home every Saturday night, or what the wife 
may earn by washing or sewing; if he be industrious 
and capable of earning good-wages, and she willing 
to work steadily, without ‘‘ privileges” or the “‘ half- 
day out’? she always had when a place,” they 
may manage to keep ‘‘the wolf from the door,” 
unless sickness, accident, or children make drafts 
on the small purse. If they could only be made to 
save a small portion of their earnings, week by 
week, before marriage, their prospects for the 
future would be brighter. A deposit in the Savings 
Bank, if but a few pennies every week, could be 
easily made by any man or woman in service, while 
unmarried, by denying themselves afew frolics, and 
much extravagance in dress.’ Bui as a class, they 
too literally obey the injunction, ** Take no thought 
for the morrow.”’ 

Among the Catholics, their church fees are a 
heavy drain upon their wages; and aside from that, 
every cent they can earn usually goes for dress. 
Such eager devotees of fashion are they, that unless 
blessed with very keen sight, so as to distinguish 
the quality as well as the style, one can hardly tell, 
across the street, a millionaire from her cook, as 
far as dress goes; if there is any difference, the 
latter is sometimes the more heavily laden with 
flounces, fringes, feathers, or other absurdities of 
fashion. If instead of buying eighteen or twenty 
yards for a dress, they would buy but ten or twelve, 
and other things in the same proportion, they might 
put half they earn in bank for their marriage por- 
tion, or to provide against sickness; and look a 
thousand times more attractive for their simplicity, 
also. Once ina while, we find girls that do this— 
reserving a certain sum to deposit every month, 
allowing nothing to tempt them to deviate from 
the rule. For such we can look to the future with- 
out dread; but these are rare cases. 

Must girls, then, live always at service, looking 
forward to no other home than the house of their 
employer—no other companionship than that which 
they can find among their fellow-servants; or marry 
only to bring upon themselves discomforts, severe 
trials, and poverty? We think this should not be 
so; but who will find a better way? How can our 
ladies teach their servants not only to work accept- 
ably for those who have plenty to do with, but 
also give them such advice and instruction as will 
prepare them to be able and content to live com- 
fortably with small incomes? | 

It is a difficult lesson for the mistress to teach—a 
still more difficult one for the servant to practice. 


‘Oh, what can I do at all?” said one just married, a 


few days since. ‘‘I’msureI don’t know how to. 
manage. I forget that I haven’t a barrel of flour, 
or sugar, or a tub of butter to go to, and Irun to 
the grocery twenty times, for one thing or another, | 
before { can get our dinner; because I cannot re- 
member that everything is not close at hand as I 
used to have; and then—oh my! howitdocost! I 
never dreamed how fast money could go, just for¢ 
something to eat! I’ve always seen everything so 
plenty, and things seem to come so easy! But just 
to think! I went out to get some matches, and 
had to give seven cents for only two boxes. And 
where I lived, before I married, I had only to put 
my hand into the big tin can, full of boxes, and 
take one out, so easy—it didn’t seem asif they cost 
anything.” (It would appear that all the girls think 
so, too, when one sees them strike off a half-dozen 
matches, without waiting for them to freely ignite, 
before they can light a fire or the gas.) ‘ And, dear 
me! it’s just so with everything! I never could 
realize how fast every little item counts up.”’ __ 

Well, I know, never dare to marry!” said 
one who used to live with her. ‘“Ishould be in the 
poor-house in a month.”’ ar? 

This is a true picture, and, alas! one we meet every 
day. Whocan tell mistresses and servants how to 
overcome this difficulty ? 


A SUMMER NIGHT. 
POLLY HOPKINS’ STORY. 


HREE years ago, when Prince came to live at 
St. Regis with Polly’s father, Polly Hopkins 
was eleven years old. Her father is a guide, and her 
home is that little wooden house without any paint 
on it, that stands on the saw-mill road. Itisa very 
ugly house now, with its unpainted boards, staring 
yellow in the sun; but in a few years, when the 
rains have beaten upon it, and the snow drifted 
against it, and the summer sun blazed down on it, 
it will be bleached and faded into a soft gray to 
match the rock behind it. | 
Well, in this house that is so ugly now, lives Polly 
Hopkins. Lives, did we say? Her shawl hangs on 
a peg in the closet, and she has a sweet-potato grow- 
ing from a glass jar in the window, but she lives out 
of doors. All day long, feeding the chickens ard 


driving the cows, or,as her mother expresses it, 


mussing with fish from the boat. She has played 
in the soft sand by the lake-shore ever since she can 
remember, and she can manage a boat now, as well 
as her father can. Three years ago it was different. 
Her mother was timid about the water, though her 
husband was out on it every day, and Polly had to 
promise she would never get into a boat, unless her 
father sat in the other end. And if you could see 
the narrow things, built like an Indian’s canoe and 
tilting at every motion, you would not wonder at 
Mrs. Hopkin’s fear. 

Polly was a good girl, and though she longed for 
the time to come when she could take the oars and 
cut a straight streak of foam through the shining 
lake, she was very happy in rowing‘from her fallen 
pine-tree with two long sticks of birch. The pine- 
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tree reached just a little way over the water, where 
it was deep enough to make a splash with the birch 
oars, but not over Polly’s knees if she had fallen 
overboard, and so, for a while, it did just as well as 
a rent boat. 

Besides Asa Hiopkins, the guide, there were two or 
three younger men who boarded at his house, and 
went when they were wanted with parties of gentle- 
men to fish and row. One of them, named Cephas, 
was a great fellow to talk. He could do and had 
done such wonderful things, if you believed him! 
He really was a brave fellow; he hada quick ear 
and ready wit, and so far was a good guide. But 
he talked too much, the old guides said; and they 
are mum and aimost grum, except sometimes at 
hight, lying around the fire, when they will tell of 
wonderful things, too! 

Ceplas could talk, as I have said, and had a very 
winning way with him, so one day he actually 
coaxed Polly Hopkins’ mother to let her go outin 
the boat with him. Three boats were going through 
one lake into another, to the place where we get our 
barreis of tlour and boxes of sugar when we live up 
in the Adirondacks. Asa Hopkins was to row one 
boat, and Cephas another, and a third guide was to 
take the old fiat-bottomed scow. The other men 
had started before Cephas had got ready. He was 
busy fixing some out-lines, lincs fastened to a pole 
or stump out in the water, so that the fish might 
catch themselves while be was away, and be all 
ready for him to take off the hooks when he got 
home. 

Tie was busy about one thing and another, so t!iat* 
Asa and the other man were almost out of sight be- 
fore he threw his old coat into the boat, as he was 
starting. Just then he spied Polly, on her lookout 
from the fallen pine, and looking out very wistfully, 
too. 

‘* Want to go, Polly?” asked he. 

‘**T reckon,’’ said Polly ; she meant to say, “ Yes, 
indeed; thank you,” but *‘ Il reckon” came first. 

‘“*Tll go ask your. mother,” and Cephas jumped 
from the boat, and leaping up the bank among the 
slippery, fallen leaves, was out of sight in a minute 
among the trees. He soon came running back, say- 
ing that Mrs. Hopkins was wiliing. Polly stared 
and thought it could not be; but Cephas nodded 
and smiled, and hurried her into the boat. 


Mrs. Hopkins bad really given her consent im an 
absent-minded way. She had just been sent for to 
go over to @ sick neighbor, and expected to be gone 
allday. Polly would be all alone when she came up 
from her play on the beach, and Cephas promised 
they would be home by the middle of the afternoon. 
So she said ‘*‘ Yes,’’ without much thought, for her 
mind was busy with her neighbor, who was ver; 
sick, and the doctor twenty miles off: Cephas 
brought down in his hand a little tin dinner-pail, 
with thick slices of bread and butter, and a piece of 
cold pork, with a wedge of berry-pie on the top. He 
put the kettle under the seat in the boat, aad then 
Polly stepped in. She had learned that she must 
not jump in, or stand up in a boat, so she crawled 
along to the other end of the narrow, tilting canoe, 


_and took her seat very quietly. Cephas pushed the 


boat off and swung himself in; though he was very 
expert at it, the boat trembled and rocked with the 
force he had given it, and did not quite right itself 
till they were well out in the lake. 

Then Polly began to look about her and realize 
how splendid it was! There was just enough 
breeze to make dear little tiny waves all around the 
boat, and as they turned a point, St. Regis moun- 
tain, blue and beautiful, rose up from the’water’s 
edge. There nad been a fire on the mountain 
the night before; some careless camp - party 
had left one burning, and the woods had caught. 
Polly had watched it from her window, after 
she went up to bed, and thought of the great 
voleano in her geography-book,—the flames went 
up straight from the mountain top! But to-day 
there was only a thin spiral of smoke to show where 
the fire had been, and the smell of the burnt pine- 
trees was not unpleasant. Nothing could have been 
unpleasant to Polly that morning; the sky was so 
blue, with the little tufts of feathery clouds chasing 
each other overhead ; the branches of the hemlocks 
and birches hung so close over the water that they 
brushed Polly’s hat as the boat neared the shore. 


They were coming into the narrow strait that 
leads into Spit-fire Pond. The water is very shal- 
low here; and the stems of the water-lilies could be 
plainly seen down to the sandy bottom. Cephas 
pushed the boat among the lily-leaves that lay flat 
on the surface like green plates, and Polly reached 
over the side and pulled flower after flower, rich yel- 
low buds and creamy white cups of the water-lily. 
She fastened them all about herself and put them in 
Cephas’ hat and everywhere in the boat where she 
could stick astem. Cephas was pushing with one 
oar, now on this side and now on that, and the boat 
grated and scratched along as it was dragged over 
the sandy bar. Out into Spitfire, which did not de- 
serve its name on that morning, it was so smiling 
and calm, and through other “‘ narrows” out into 
another lake. 

The were pulling around a long point of land, that 
make quite a miniature cape in the lake, when 
Cephas stopped rowing and listened a minute. Yes, 
there certainly were voices on the other side of the 
point, and the barking of dogs. A gun went off, 
and there was hallooing and shouting. 

“A deer!’ said Cephas, excitedly, and rowed in 
to shore. He pulled oneend of the boat high up on 
the grassy bank, and telling Polly to sit very still, 
and. he would be back in a minute, he sprang 
through the bushes and was out of sight directly. 


‘Polly wasa true child of the woods, and listened 


quite eagerly to the sounds on the otherside. Yes, 
it wasa chase! The dogs were barking, and there 
were confused shouis from time to time. Aftera 
while the sounds grew fainter; the dogs were evi- 
deritly further off; Polly ceased to listen, and lean- 
ed back lazily in the boat against the bit of board 
that was stuck upright for a ‘“‘back.” The Indian 
arrow-heads, with their blue flowers, were nodding 
all around her, and she idly pulled ‘some of the 
sharp, arrow-shaped leaves and played with them a 
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CHRISTIAN UNION. 


little while. The mosquitoes came up in little clouds 
and blizzed and hummed around her, but every- 
thing else was very still. Then Polly sang, for com- 
pany, and to make the time pass, *“*Shoo Fly,” 
which was quite appropriate, and then a bit of a 
French boat song which she had learned among the 
guides. Then as she grew more tired, and still 
Cephas did not come, she settled down into a hymn; 
she knew only two, and these she sang over and 
over till at last she dropped asleep. 

Hour after hour wetNby; the little girl lay in the 
bottom of the boat and the water lapped around the 
side, but did not stir it, for there was no wind, and 
it was pulled so farup on the bank. The sur sank 
lower aud lower, and his level western rays shone 
right through the bushes into Polly’s face. She 
awaked and rubbed hereyes. At first she thought 
she was in bed at home, and very nearly tilted the 
boat over on its side when she found she wasn’t! 
She sat up, and it all came back to her, everything 
but Cephas, and where was he? 


She was so stiff with sleeping in her cramped po- 
sition that she thought she really must step out of 
the boat. She put one foot over very cautiously, 
and then the other, and got out among the bushes. 
She could see the water sparkling through them on 
the other side of the point, and she pushed through 
the low growth of briers and blue-berries, and 
looked out on the other shore of the lake. There 
was nothing to be seen except a king-fisher, sailing 
over-head, nota man nora dog! Polly could hardly 
believe she was awake! Where could Cephas be? 
She knew by the sun that it was already late in the 
afternoon, the time he had promised her mother she 
should be at home again. Besides, she was hungry! 

She walked slowly back across the point to where 
the boat was, and then she remembered the kettle. 
She put her hand under the seat and pulled it out, 
and though she had no knife to cut the pork and the 
pie, her little white teeth made her way into them, 
bite after bite. She was hungry enough to have 
eaten all of it, but she thought Cephas might come 
back hungry too, and she saved some forhim. She 


put the lid on the kettle and stowed it away in the 


boat again, Then she got a piece of birch bark 
curled up at the sides, and drank some water out of 
the lake. It tasted pretty warm, but Polly was not. 
inclined to — at that, ‘‘ If Cephas would only 
come!”’ 

The mosquitoes swarmed around fiercer than ever, 
as if they said, ‘* What nice bites we will have out 
of this little girl as soon as the sun goes down!” 
And the sun did go down with a sudden dip, but it 
was not yet dark. Thesky was all rose-color and 
blue, and the little clouds were the brightest of gold, 
yet, just then a thought came to Polly, and she 
thought it aloud as people often do in the woods. 

Shall [ have to stay all night ?’’ 

And, like a good little daughter of a guide, sie 
began to make preparations. She dragged the boat 
higher on the bank, till it was out of the water alto- 
gether. Then she turned it over on its side. She 
could easily do this, for the boat was very light and 
Polly was strong. As she turned it over, Cephas’ 
coat fellout. ‘* That will dofora blanket,’’ thought 
Polly. 

But she had not given him up yet. She sat down 
on the upturned boat and shaded her eyes with her 
hand. Generally a boat passes up or down every 
few hours at least; sometimes, three or four of them 
together. But this afternoon, they seemed all to 
have gone across the “carry.’’ A little farthér 
down was a road across the point, where the guides 
were used to drag or carry their boats across, to save 
the long row around the point. But Pelly knew 
nothing of this, so she waited and wondered, and 
got hungry again, As the stars came out and it be- 
gan to grow dark, she concluded to eat up what was 
left in the kettle. If Cephas did come now, they 
should not wait for supper, but must hurry straight 
home. 

“How worried mother will be! And where is 
father? Why don’t he pass by, going home ?”’ 

At last, quite tired out, Polly crept. under the 
boat, and drew the coat up over her shoulders. 
“They wiil come to hunt me in the morning,” 
_ thought she, as she shut her eyes. Then everything 
‘seemed to sound! She thought she heard oars and 
talking, and put her head out from under the boat 
listen. But she heard only the loon! 
what that was, that strange laughing; she had seen 
the great bird that cries and calls in that way many 
and many a time, diving in the lake; or swimming, 
with only its black head above the water; or flying 
over the distant woods, laughing at the gunners! 
She knew the loon’s voice when she heard it, just 
as you know a goose when you hear the hissing 
sound it makes; so she drew in her head again and 
went to sleep. 

She thought it must be the middle of the night 
when she woke again, with something sniffing and 
pushing about the boat. Presently a head was 
thrust in under it, and a cold nose touched her hand. 

** Who’s there?’’ she called. 

A joyous bark answered her, and Prince nestled 
in under the boat, nearly upsetting it in his delight. 
The dear old dog was wet, as if he had come out of 
the water. 

** Father!’’ called Polly, knowing that her father 
could not be far off, as Prince had gone away with 
him in the morning. But there was no answer. It 
was Prince by himself, and Polly had to make the 
best of it with only the dear old dog. He ran round 
and round the boat, barking his quick, short bark 
of joy, and mally came to lie down very quietly at 
her feet. 

It was a great comfort to have him there, for 
Polly had felt a little lonely, though, as a true child 
of the woods, she wasn’t a bit afraid. The mosqui- 
quitoes blizzed and scolded because they could not 
get under the boat very well to bite Polly, and it 
wasn’t of much use to bite Prince! But nothing 
else came along. No more surprises for Polly. The 
loon was done with laughing and crying after a 
while, the sweet voices of the summer night were 
all still, and the child and the dog slept on—slept 
straight through till morning. Prince got awake 
first and yawned and stretched himself. Then he 


She knew 


walked down to the water’s edge to look out. For 
he knew they were coming, he knew as well as if 
they had told him when he left them the night be- 
fore. 

For, just after Polly had gone to sleep under her 
boat, her father and the other guide came rowing 
pastin theirs. They had a heavy load, for Cephas 
had not come to help them, aud the barrel of flour 
and the sugar-boxes weighed down their boats quite 
low. They went in near to shore, pulling round the 
point, for they wanted to make the row as short as 
they could and the current was easier for them, 
near to shore. They did not spy the other boat, it 
was too dark for that, but Prince did, and jumped 
into the water right away, to see what was wrong. 
He swam in to shore, and was up on the bank and 
barking around the boat before they were out of 
hearing. But they thought he had caught a rabbit 
in the bushes, and after whistling and calling him 
for a minute, were in too great a hurry to stop. 
They knew he could find his way home again by 
land. 

But when Asa Hopkins got home, and found no 
Polly and no Cephas, he was greatly worried, and his 
wife was almost distracted, lest they had been 
drowned. Asa and some friends of his rowed about 
St. Regis Lake and Spit-fire Pond all night, shouting 
and calling and waving torches. In the morning 
they started again, very sorrowful, but pulling with 
great strokes. And now there they were, rowing 
round the point, and here was Prince, barking and 
leaping around to let them know. 

* Polly is here! Polly is all right!’ and Polly, 
wakened by the noise, was just creeping out from 
under her boat bed-covers as her father jumped up 
the bank ! 

But where was Cepkas? Was he sucha bad man 
as to leave the little girlin this way, the little girl 
who had been trusted to him.? Cephas was thought- 
less, Which is worse sometimes than meaning to be 
bad! Weare on our guard against a really bad boy 
or man, we don’t trust him with what is precious to 
us, or believe what he says, but sometimes we do 
trust a thoughtless person, to our sorrow ! 

Cephas had come out upon the deer-hunt, while 
ull was excitement on the other side of the point. 
A party of gentlemen and their guides had come up 
from Long-Lake, and now they had just missed 
their deer. The guides wanted to go one way, the 
gentlemen, who who were used to the woods, insist- 
ed on another, and Cephas knew of a third path, 
better than either, he said. ‘‘He wished he could 
show them, he’d get ’emadeer! Buthe couldn’t 
leave his boat and the little gal on the other side.”’ 

“Oh, nonsense!’’ said one of the gentlemen, 
taking from his pocket a flask with a silver top, 
‘‘nonsense, you'll be back before she misses you, 
with a couple of dollarsin your pocket. Here, take 
a drink.” 

Asa Hopkins never allowed any whiskey at his 
house, and his guides were not used to it, so Cephas 
did not know what it would do for him. He thought 
it wag very fine to have this young fellow from 
‘*York,’’ with his leather Knicker-bockers and his 
fancy gun, offer him this flask, silver-top and all. 
So he took a good long drink, and then drew a good 
long breath, and then he was ready. ‘ Nonsense,”’ 
of course! He must get them that deer! He’d be 
back before Polly would miss him. And off they 
went, crashing among the branches and sinking 
deep in soft green marshes, Cephas mad for the| 
chase and keen as any dog. 

The gentlemen might have been tired, but Cephas 
wasn’t, nota bit! He had another drink from the 
flask as they went along, and when the young fel- 
low from ‘*‘York’”’ brought down the deer, just 
where Cephas had said they would find him, they 
passed a bottle round, and they all had some more. 
Then Cephas started to go back; the gentleman 
slipping two bright new greenbacks into his hand. 
They had Mr. Chase’s face looking out of one corner, 
so I suppose Cephas was just two dollars richer for 
his tramp. 

He stopped a minute, after he got out of hearing 
to fold the notes away in an old pocket-book that 
was tied up witha shoe-string. He fumbled over 
the knot, and then he spilt some pennies out of the 
pocket-book, and stooped down to piek them up, 
When he once had sat down on the ground, he found 
he was quite tired! He believed he would just rest 
a little while and think it all over. It was very 
early yet! 

Sleepy ? Yes, hecould not deny it. But he would 
not go tosleep; he would just sit still and think a 
little while! Ah! Cephas, the time to think was 
before you took the whiskey! ‘When the silver- 
topped flask was put into your hand, then was the 
time! Not now, when it has conquered you! It 
made you run after that deer, wild to catch him, 
and you could have run‘on a mile or two more, may 
be, with the false strength it gave you. But now, 
it is master! It is fastening your limbs to the 
ground, and drooping your head on your breast, 
and there—drop ! over you go on your side, and you 
won’t get awake again till Polly Hopkins is safe at 
home! 

Thanks to Prince! Yes, thanks to Prince, for her 
father might have passed her by again in the early 
morning, sleeping under the boat, if the good dog 
had not been on the look-out for him, bright and 
early ! 

But she would surely have got home, as crowds of 
boats passed by that way. She; would only have 
bad to stand on the bank and hail them, anybody 
would have taken Asa Hopkins’ daughter home. 
Well, perhaps they would, but Prince’s way was 
best. 8. C. H. 


If Satan tells you to have your own way, boys,” 
said Father Bright-hopes—all the boys called him 
father—“ if, I say, he tells you to have your own 
way, contrary to the good advice of your best 
friends, be sure to say, ‘ Get thee behind me, Satan. 
That is just what you said to Evein ‘the garden of 
Eden, when she looked at the forbidden tree and 
wanted some of the fruit; you said, ‘‘Never you 
mind what the good ones say; have your own way 


‘and take a bite.” Eve did as yousaid, Shehad her 


own way: and she got the worst of it; her children 
got the worst of it; and the consequences are not 
stopped yet.’ 

“If you turn upon Satan so, he will not trouble 
you long., He tried the same thing on the Lord 
Jesus Chr ist, going to him with his lies when he was 
all alone in the wilderness, and pretending to be 
his friend. And such a rebuff as he met with! 
Satan could not stand it; be turned on his heels and 
was off. 

‘And then what happened? Why, angels came 
and ministered to the Lord Jesus. Just so if you 
stand out against Satan, and want help, real friends 
will be raised up to comfort and assist you. Mind 
that, boys.’’—Child ’s Paper. 


BOYS AS FARMERS. 


OYS in general would be very good farmers, 
if the current notions about farming were not 
so very different from those they entertain. What 
passes for laziness is very often an unwillingness to 
farm in a particular way. For instance:—Some 
morning in early suinmer, John is told to catch the 
sorrel mare, harness her into the spring wagon, and 
put in the buffalo and the best whip, for father is 
obliged to drive over to the Corners, ‘‘ to seea man”’ 
about some cuttle, to talk with the Road Commission- 
er, to go to the store for the ‘‘ women folks,’’ and to 
attend to other important business; and very likely 
he will not be back tillsundown. It must be very 
pressing business, for the old gentleman drives off in 
this way somewhere almost every pleasant day, and 
appears to have a great deal on his mind. 

Meantime, he tells John that he can play ball, after 
he has done up the chores. As if the chores could 
ever be ‘‘done up”’ on a farm! He is first to clean 
out the horse-stable; then, to take a bill-hook and 
cut down the weeds from the fence corners in the 
home mowing-lot and along the road toward the 
village; to dig up the docks round the garden patch; 
to weed out the beet-bed; to hoe the early potatoes ; 
to rake the sticks and leaves out of the front yard ; 
in short, there is work engqugh laid out for John to 
keep him busy, it seems to him, till he comes of age; 
and at haif an hour to sundown he is to go for the 
cows, and, mind, he don’t run ’em! 

Yes, sir,’’ says John, ‘‘is that all?’ 

‘Well, if you get through in good. season, you 
might pick over those potatoes in the cellar; they 
are sprouting; they ain’t fit to eat.’’ 

John is obliged to his father, for if thereis any sort 
of chore more cheerful to a boy than another, ona 
pleasant day, it is rubbing the sprouts off potatoes, 
ina dark eellar. And the old gentleman mounts his 
wagon and drives away down the enticing road, 
with the dog bounding along beside the wagon, and 
refusing to come back at John’s call. John half 
wishes that he were the dog. The dog knows the 
part of farming that suits him. He likes to run 
along the road and see all the dogs and other people 
and he likes best of all to lie on the store steps at the 
Corners—while his master’s horse is dozing at the 
post and his master is talking politics in the store,— 
with the other dogs of his acquaintance, snapping at 
mutually annoying flies and indulging in that de- 
lightful dog gossip which is expressed by a wag of 
the tail and a sniff of the nose. Nobody knows how 
many dogs’ characters are destroyed in this gossip; 
or how a dog may be able to insinuate suspicion by 
a wag of the tail, as a man can by a shrug of the 
shoulders, or sniff a slander as a man can suggest one 
by raising his eyebrows. 

John looks after the old gentleman driving off in 
state, with the odorous buffalo robe and the new 
whip, and he thinks that that is the sort of farming 
he would like todo. And he cries after his depart- 
ing parent, 

‘Say, father, can’t I go over to the further pas- 
ture and salt the cattle?’’ John knows that he could 
spend a half a day very pleasantly in going over to 
that pasture, looking for birds’ nests and shying at 
red squirrels on the way, and who knows but he 
might ‘‘see’”’ a sucker in the meadow brook, and 
perhaps get a ‘‘jab” at him with a sharp stick. He 
knows a hole where there is a whopper; and one of 
his plans in life is to go some day and snare him, and 
bring him home intriumph. It, therefore, is strong- 
ly impressed upon his mind that the cattle want 
salting. But his father, without turning his head, 
replies: 

‘*No, they don’t need salting any more’n you do!” 
and the old equipage goes rattling down the road, 
and John whistles his disappointment. When I was 
a boy on a farm, and I suppose it is so now, cattle 
were never salted half enough. 

John goes to his chores, and gets through the sta- 
ble as soon as he can, for that has to be done; but 
when it comes to the outdoor work, that rather 
drags. There are so many things to distract the at- 
tention, a chipmunk in the fence, a bird on a near 
tree, and a hen-hawk circling high in the air over 
the barn-yard. John loses a little time in stoning 
the chipmunk, which rather likes the sport, and in 
watching the bird to find where its nest is; and he 
convinces himself that he ought to watch the hawk, 
lest it pounce upon the chickens, and therefore, with 
an easy conscience, he spends fifteen minutes in hal- 
looing to that distant bird, and follows it away out 
of sight over the woods, and then wishes it would 
come back again. And then a carriage with two 
horses, and a trunk on behind, goes along the road, 
and there is a girl in the carriage who looks out at 
John, who is suddenly aware that his trowsers are 
patched on each knee and in two places behind ; and 
he wonders if she is rich, and whose name is on the 
trunk, and how much the horses cost, dnd whether 


boy on the seat with the driver is her brother, and 
if he has to do chores; and as the gay sight disap- 
pears John falls to thinking about the great world 
beyond the farm, of cities, and people who are al- 
ways dressed up, and a great many other things of 
which he hasa very dim notion. And then a boy, 
whom John knows, rides by in a wagon with his 
father, and the boy makes a face at John, and John 
returns the greeting with a twist of his own visage | 


and some symbolic gestures. All these things take | 


that nice-looking man is the girl’s father, and if that | 


time. The work of cutting down the big weeds gets 


on slowly, although it is not very disagreeable, or 
would not beif it were play. John imagines that 
yonder big thistle is some whiskered villian, of whom 
he has read in a fairy book, and he advances on him 
with ‘Die, ruffian!’’ and slashes off his head with 
the bill-hook, or he charges upon the rows of mn 

lein stalks as if they were rebels in regimental rauks, 
and hews them down without mercy. What fun it 
might be if there were only another boy there to 
help! But even war, single-handed, gets to be tiye- 
some! It is dinner-time before Jobn finishes the 
weeds, and it is cow-time before John has made 
much impression on the garden. 

This garden John has no fondness for. He would 
rather hoe corn all day than work in it. Father 
seems to think that it is easy work that John can 
do, because it is near the house! John’s continual 
plan in this life is to go fishing. When there comes 
a rainy day, he attempts to carry it out. But ten 
chances to one his tather has different views. As it 
rains so that work can not be done out of doors, it is 
a good time to work in the garden. He can run into 
the house between the heavy showers. John accord- 
ingly detests the garden; and the only time he 
works briskly in it is when he has a stent set, to do 
so much weeding before the Fourth of July. If he 
is spry he can make an extra holiday, the Fourth 
and the day after. Two days of gunpowder and 
ball-playing! When Iwasa boy, I supposed there 
was some connection between such and such an 
amount of work done on the farm and our national 
freedom. I doubted if there couid be any Fourth 
of July if my stent was not done. I, at least, work- 
ed for my Independence.—C. D. Warner, in Work 
and Play. 


THE LITTLE BOYS PRAYE 


UR FATHER, 1 am hungry, and my shoes are all worn 
out. 
A week ago I told you so, and now it seems about 
Full time the angels stopped this way to tell us what to do. 
I’m sure you’d listen, — I pray, and send them, if you 
knew. 


‘Then there’s my jacket in the chair—it really needs a patch: 

But grandma says within the house there’s nothing that 
will match 

The little sleeve so badly torn, which I have worn a week. 

Perhaps you do not care to know; but it scems right to 


speak. 


Now, if you’d just look after us a little while or two, 

Till we have hunted round, until we’ve found out whai to 
do, 

Why, then, I'll try to keep things straight—take care of 
grandma, too, 

Who needs a good, warm shawl so much, she don’t know 
what to do. 


Then little Chariie Pettingrew bas got no Winter cap. 

He’s such a cunning little boy: Ihold him on my lap 

Sometimes, to teach him how to spell; for he has got 
mother— 

Only a sister and an aunt, and one big, grown-up brother. 


Now, Father, will you send us word? Or, if you think ’tis 
better, 

Just write to grandma, who can read, a good old-fashiened 
letter. 

And if you own, as people say, the world and ail that’s 
in it, 

I should think you’d have enough to spend five dollars every 
minute; 


And would not mind if we had some, for food and cap and 
shawl, 
Which we have suffered badly for since father died last 
Fall. 
And when I grow to be quite big, I’ll do the best I can 
To help the poor, like Mr. James, who is a good old man. 
—Erchange. 


PU@ZLES. 
ENIGMA. 


1 am composed of five letters. 

My whole you have often been and perhaps will be with 
this riddle. . 

Transpose my second and third letters, and I am what you 
have often done and will have done once more if you 
guess this. 

My first four letters tell what many things do to us, and 
also the name of an ornament worn by ladies in the 
time of Isaiah. 

Transposed they are a ceremony. 

Transposed again, they are a row of guns in a ship. 

My last letter, with my first, second, and third, tell that 
against which every housekeeper has to contend. 

My whole, Jezebel is said to have donc. 


BIRD VARIATIONS. 


By omitting alternate letters change the following—each 

a word of six letters: 

1. A chattering bird, into an animal resembling man. 

2. A bird, common in Baltimore, into a liquid. 

3. The same into a female deer. 

4. A mimicking bird into a craft. 

5. A bird, called partridge in the New England States, into 
a plant of bitter taste. 

6. A bird which frequents the banks of rivers and the sea- 
shore, into the author of The Raven. BUNNY. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


You will find me in window, but not in its sill: 

I am partial to money, but not to the till ; 

Iam seen in blossom, but not in the buds; 

I am found in clean water, but never in suds; 

Tam always in icicle, never in frost; 

I go with the wanderer, but never am lost. 

You will see me in goose, while ducky goes free: 

Though always in fortune, there’s no luck for me; 

My home’s in Lorraine, but not Alsace; 

Iam known by my hand, but not by my face. 

My whole was a warrior,—a distinguished man: 

I have read you my riddle, which solve if you can. 
FLORA. 


A.P. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 17. 
Charade.—Charity.—BUNNY, NELLIE W. CLARKE, ISOLA. 
Decapitations.—B-ass; D-rum ; C-antelope; B-ox; S-haddock. 
SOLA. 
Verbal Politeness.— 


'—BUNNY, ISOLA. 
Fore-Fathers.—Heroditus, Chaucer, Hippocrates, Izaak Walton. 
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Fools-cap. 
In-cap-acity. 
Cap-ri, corn. 
| 
| ~BUNNY, NELLIE W. CLARKE, | 
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The Church. 
_ NEXT WEEK’S CALENDAR. 

Sunday, June 4, (Trinity Sunday.) 


Monday, June 5. 


Israelites......... General Conference....... ... Cincinnati, O. 
Tuesday, June 6. 
Illinois Sunday-school Convention......... Galesburg. 
ndiuna do do do 

Ohio do do do 
Wednesday, June 7. 
‘Prot. Episcopal .Delaware Diocesan Conv’'n...... Lewes. 

do do Toledo. 

do .Indiana do eee Indianapolis. 

do .Michigan do epee Detroit. 

do .. Vermont do do .,.....Brandon 
Universalist ....Pennsylvania State Conv’n...... Athens. 


Thureday, June 8S. 
Congregational. .Nebraska Gen’! Association,....Lincoln. 
Friday. June 9. 
New Church......General Convention.............Chicago, Ill. 


CHURCHES ORGANIZED. 


Presbyterian..... 


CHURCHES DEDIGATED. 
CORNER-STONES LAID. 
Presbyterian..... 


HOME NOTES. 


ISHOP CLARK of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church died in Cincinnati on the 23d inst., 
aged fifty-nine. On the 26th he was buried from St. 
Paul’s Church, Bishop Jaues delivering the funeral 
discourse. His body now reposes in Spring Grove 
Cemetery, Cincinnati. The deceased entered the 
traveling ministry of his Church in1843. Nine years 
after he was made editor of the Ladies’ Repository 
whieh office he retained until 1864, when he was ele- 
vated to the bishopric. 


—The Convention of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association at Washington was very largely attend- 
ed. The roll of delegates present included very 
nearly a thousand names. In general the condition 
of the work was reported as highly successful. Dur- 
ing the past year 109 associations were disbanded, 
the result, in President Wannamaker’s opinion, of 
gross carelessness in the management. On the other 
hand, the great majority of societies have been 
strengthened, not only in numbers, but also in their 
finances. To ensure the latter consummation, the 
subscription plan has greatly aided. Delegates were 
elected to represent the American organizations at 
the great World’s Convention of Associations at Lon- 
don, next Autumn. The Second Sunday in Novem. 
ber was designated as a day of special prayer. 


—Alluding to the hymn-book strife, the Exam- 
iner and Chronicle. says: ‘‘ Henceforth our pastors 
who change places often will have in their libraries 
a dozen different ‘ Baptist hymn-books ;’ while our 
churches will be changing hymn-books at an aver- 
age expense of $250 per congregation, with little per- 
ceptible advantage.’’ It may be added that the 
Episcopal Church is in a no better condition. A 
correspondent of The Churchman says there are six 
different hymn-books nowinuse. In one church, 
the congregation has a supply of three, from which 
the rector picks out his hymns at random, now 
from one edition and now from another. ° 


—The Methodist Conference, at Pittsburg, re- 
fused by a large majority to authorize the ordina- 
tion of women for the ministry. The Book Concern 
will be transferred from Springfield, Ohio, to Pitts- 
burg, next September. 


—In the Western Baptist Educational Conven- 
tion, at Chicago, Rev. Justin Bulkley said that Bap- 
tist laymen are too much in the habit of sending 
their daughters to Roman Catholic schools. The 
consolidation of the higher class of academies was 
strongly urged. ~ 


—The General Assembly moves slowly forward 
through its appointed work. On the 21st inst., a 
resolution of fraternal greeting to the Baptists, now 
in convention at Chicago, was promptly passed. 
The Standing Committee on Church erection report- 
ed that 220 churches in districts representing more 
than one hundred Presbyteries, have received aid, 
amounting in total to $745,392. There are still six 
hundred organized churches without any houses of 
worship. On the 23d, the Finance Committee an- 
nounced that the treasury showed, receipts, $46,773; 
expenditures, $40,352. The Church of Cancda and 
Scotland was announced, by the Committee of Cor- 
respondence, as desiring friendly relations with the 
Church in the United States. The Committee on 
Publication reported that a fine building is in pro- 
ceas of erection in Philadelphia, to be known as the 
Presbyterian Home. The number of volumes sold 
by colporteurs, last year, was 38,479. Over fifty 
thousand were also given away. Fictitious works 
are published only after careful revisal, and with 
extreme eautior. On Friday, (26th inst.,) a tele- 
graphic note of brotherly sympathy was sent to the 
Y. M. C. A. International Convention at Washing- 
ton. The Foreign Mission Board reported that the 
old debt had all been paid off. Thereceipts from all 
sources, for the year ending April 30, 1871, have been 
$330,550.39; the expenditures, $373,801.16; leaving a 
balance against the Board of $43,252.77. This unex- 
pected result was attributed in part to the transi- 
tion state of some of the churches; in part to the 
depressed state of business in the country Five 
thousand copies of pamphlets are now published, In 
expectation of large sympathy and liberality of the 
church, the Board has prepared its estimates and its 
plans for the coming year, approximating $385,000 
for its different missions, which with the debt calls 
for $428,000. On Monday, the 29th, the Judicial 
Committee made a general report which provoked 
a very lively discussion, Rev. Drs. Musgrove, 
Backus, Gibson, and Booth leading in the debate.— 
The Memorial report made early last week, gave as 
the sum total of contributions to the Five Million 
Fund, the grand amount of $7,607,499. The Assembly 
burst into song when the announcement was made. 


—The General Assembly of the Southern Pres- 
byterians met at Huntsville, Ala., on the 19th iust. 
Thus far we have no definite report of the proceed- 
ings, except that which pertains to education. The 
Executive Committee having this subject in charge, 
announce that the money receipts show an encour- 
aging advance ; while of theological studegts there 
were, in 1866 ouly one, iv 1867 only eighteen, but now, 
in 1871,the number reaches one hundred and twenty- 
one. This increase is such as to make excessive de- 
mands upon the treasury, and there is therefore 
need of an enlargement of thefund. The treasury 
receipts for 1871 were $18,871. It is intimated that 
the collections would have been much heavier if they 
had not been made when the wealthy classes were 
away on theirsummer vacations, or during the prev- 
alence of Fall rains in the States farther North. 


A LOOK AROUND THE WORLD. 


ECEIPTS of the Am. Home Missionary Soc. 
for April, ’71, were $14,048.08; of A. B. C. F. 
M. 226,549.44; total do. of A. B. C. F. M. from Sept. 
1, 1870, to April 30, ’71, $262,655.09. Receipts of Am. 
Bap. Miss’y Union in March, $75,665.14; in April, 
$7,581.18; of the M. E. Women’s For. Miss. Soc. for 
1870-1, over $20,000 ; of Woman’s Board of Missions, 
connected with A. B. C. F. M., for April ’71, $2,735. 
52; of do. for Interior, in Illinois, for same, $970.17 ; 
United Presbyterian Miss. Soc. for 1870-71, $48,344.45. 
During the year the children of the Sabbath schools 
gave $1,954.48 for foreign missions; and $6,622.14 
came into the treasury from bequests. 


On Sunday, May 28th, in a.m., at the Clinton ave. 
Church (Cong.) in Brooklyn, the annual collection 
for A. B. C. F. M. was received. Their contribu- 
tions for five years past have averaged $1,670 per 
annum. The amount received last Sunday was 
between twenty-four and twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars, which will, probably, be increased to $3,000. 


The earliest Baptist Missions from America, in 
Burmah, commenced at Rangoon, in 1813 ; in Siam, 
at Bangkok, in 1833; in Assam, at Sadiya, in 1836; 
in India, at Nellore, in 1840; in China, at Macao, in 
1839; in Africa, at Monrovja, in 1826; in France, in 
1832; Germany, 1834; Spain, 1870.—In the Baptist 
Telogoos Mission in India, mure than 600 natives in 
1869, and 600, in 1870, joined the churches.—Very 
interesting statements of the work of Baptist Bible 
Women in France are in the June Bap. Miss. Mag.— 
At the meeting of the Burmese (Baptist) Associ- 
ation at Prome, India, Feb. 2-5, ’71, two resolutions 
were passed, one touching the duty of every church 
to do alilin its power to support its own pastor, the 
other that the Association should aid the feeble 
churches within its own bounds. Two new churches 
were added. Baptized during the year, fifty-five. 
The churchin Prome entertained all the visitors to 
the Association at its own expense, and the money 
contributed by the other churches to aid in defray- 
ing the expenses, was given by the Prome church 
to aid small and feeble churches. At the com- 
munion service on the Sabbath, one hundred and 
fifty Burmese Christians were present.—In the 
Maulmain Mission, (Bap.) in India, in 1870, 66 were 
baptized. Total church-members, 1,032. Churches, 
15. In Toungoo, India, (Bap.) same year, baptisms 
were 120. Churches 65, members 2,756. In Siam, 
(Baptist Mission) natives were calling daily at the 
Mission House, at last accounts, to converse about 
Christianity. One or two of the women under Mrs. 
Dean’s instruction are showing signs of faith and 
prayer. A number of Buddhist priests attended 
the worship on Sabbath, Jan. 8, in their yellow 
robes, and quietly listened to the service till the 
close. The observance of the week of prayer pro- 
duced a beneficial influence. 


Mr. Terry of the American Baptist Mission in 
Spain, writes: ‘‘ There are doubtless many good 
fields for preaching the gospel in Spain, if we only 
had the men and the money.” Speaking of one 
large city, he says : “‘ There are nearly two hundred 


thousand people, from whose active and inquiring 


minds we might hope to draw a supply of evangel- 
ists for all Spain, in the course of time.” 


A very pungent appeal, revealing sad pecuniary 
necessity on the part of the American Episcopal 
Bishop of their China Mission, his four mission- 
aries, and his work generally, published in April, 
seems, according to the Spirit of Missions for May, 
to have awakened some sympathy and secured 
some help. 

There are seven distinct Protestant Congrega- 
tions in as many streets of the city of Mexico, and 
Protestant congregations in forty-five towns in the 
whole country. In Northern Mexico, near Zacatecas, 
there is going forward a remarkable work of 
evangelical religion. In Chili, the Am. and For. 
Christian Union has had five missionaries. 


Baiboort, in Eastern Turkey, is portrayed by 
picture and by the pen of Rev. M. P. Parmelee, in 
the June Missionary Herald. Itis a town of 8,000 
to 10,000 inhabitants, and an important station for 
a commercial reason, for the A. B. C. F. M. Mission- 
aries to occupy.—Corresponding Secretary Clark, 
of A. B. C.F. M., now traveling in Central Turkey, 
is improving in health. He is visiting various 
missionary Stations.—In the annual meetings of 
the helpers and churches in the Mission to Persia, 
now passed from A. B. C. F. M. t» the Presbyterian 
Board in U. 8S.—a higher note of progress has been 
struck than in any previous year. Ritualism and 
foreign distractions seem less operative among the 
people—self-support and active work occupy 
attention ; controversies are laid aside; and the 
Church at Degala have begun to raise the whole 
of their pastor’s annual salary $90—a result which 
the Missionary considers worth $500 to the work in 
that field. Labors »nmong Mohammedans are affect- 
ingly encouraging. 

Lord Lawrence, ata late meeting of the English 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, bore strongest testi- 
mony tothe personal worth and valuable labors of 
the American Missionaries in India. 

Rev. O. P. Allen and wife, of Harpoot, East’n 
Turkey (A. B. C. F. M. Mission), sailed from New 


A 


York for Liverpool, -April 5th; Rev. L. D. Chapin 
and wife, of the N. China Mission, A. B. C. F. M., 
sailed from San: Francisco, May 1, for China, ac- 
companied by Miss J. E. Chapin, of Springfield, 111. ; 
Rev. M. D. Sanders and Mrs. S.; Rev. T. S. Smith 
and wife, all of Ceylon Mission, A. B. C. F. M., 
sailed from New York, May 10, for their field ; Rev. 
J.K. Greene and wife, and Miss M.S. Wadsworth, 
M. D., of West. Turkey Mission, A. B. C. F. M, 
sailed from Boston, May 11th. 

A farewell meeting was held at the Church of the 
Pilgrims in Brooklyn, N. Y., May 17, in connection 
with the departure of Mrs. S. Pruyn, of Albany,. 
Mrs. Pierson of Chicago, and Miss Crosby of Pough- 
keepsie, as Missionaries to Japan. They go out un- 
der the auspices of the Woman’s Union Missionary 
Society in the United States. 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the 


| M. E. Church in the United States now consists of 


eight branches, with headquarters at as many cities 
from Boston to St. Louis, numbering 300 auxiliaries 
with 13,000 members. Its fields of operation are 
India and China. ; 


Woman’s Work for Woman, is the title of a 
delightful little Magazine just begun by the Wo- 
men’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States, at 1,334 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. It has letters 
from Miss Loring of Beirut, Syria; from Mrs. Walsh, 
Miss Dickey and Miss M. B. Thompson of India, and 
from Miss Noyes in China. An article, ‘‘The Ningpo 
Hospital and Children’s Home,” shows the wonder- 
ful openings for Missionary labor in China, in our 
day. Mrs. S. J. Rhea writes touchingly from Persia. 
It is to have a department edited by the ladies of 
the Women’s Presbyterian Board of Missions at 
Chicago. By it we see that the cost of sustaining a 
lady Missionary in this Board is, at Corisco, $250 in 
gold; at Gaboon, Africa, the same; in Syria, $300; 
in Persia, $280; in Lodiana, $400; at Fumkhabad 
Mission, $400; Canton Mission, $400; Shantung Mis- 
sion, $450; Brazil, $600; Bogota, $500; Creek, $250. 
The native Bible women and teachers in Corisco, 
Syria, Persia, India, and China receive from $3 to 
$5 per month. Female boarding-schools exist in 
almost all the fields and in Western Africa; the cost 
of supporting a scholar is per year, $20; at Beirut, 
$100; at Oroomiah, Persia, $28; in India, $30; in 


China, $50; at Dehra, $69; among American Indi-| 


ans, $100. There are 450 girls in all these schools, 
and over 1,000 in day-schools. 

Louis Harms, in Luneburg in Germany, originator 
of a Mission to Africa, whose fame is known through 
the world, and which has developed into ten other 
missions in Southern Africa, was pastor there, as a 
young map, of a smalland poor parish, commencing 
to preach then in 1848. It was at the close of his 
first year with them that Harms proposed to the 
congregation the establishment of the mission. The 
first question, Who will go? was answered by twelve 
persons who offered themselves. A Mission school 
was at once set in operation to train them, and 
Harms’ brother undertook the work. Then others 
wished to go out as farmers, mechanics, etc. The 
people built a ship to go on their errands to Africa. 
This was the brig Candace—cost $16,000, and $4,000 
outfit. In 1853 she weighcd anchor fer Port Natal. 
The labor accomplished by Harms in seventeen 
years was almost iacredible. But he was a nian of 
holiness and prayer. He prayed, talked and liv 
as an instrument in God’s hands. : 


The history of the origin and early progress of 
Christian missions in Oregon is of wonderful in- 
terest. The Nez Perces and Flathead tribes of In- 
dians learned in some way from the Iroquois tribe 
of the existence of a Bible and the Saviour, and 
called a council which decided to send four of their 
number to the Rising Sun for ‘‘that book from 
Heaven.” The four at oncestarted for St. Louis. 
They fell into the hands of General Clark who had 
traveled with Lewis. He took them to the Catholic 
church, and to the theater. They were satisfied 
with neither. One of them said, on leaving, to the 
General, ‘‘I came to you with one eye partly opened: 
I go back with both eyes closed, and both arms 
broken. My people sent me to obtain that book 
from: Heaven. You took me to where your women 
dance as we do not allow ours to dance; and the 
Book was not there. You took me where I saw 
men worship God with candles; and the Book was 
not there. I am now to return without it, and my 
people will die in darkness.’’ They went back; a 
young man wrote an account of these things to 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and the Methodists sent Rev. Mr. 
Lee to them. But he did not remain. Finally Rev. 
Marcus Whitman, M. D., went to them under the 
auspices of A. B.C. F. M. He afterward succeeded 
in inducing Rev. H. H. and Mrs, Spalding to go out 
to them. They were received with open arms by 
the Indians, did a great work, and were afterwards 
the means of saving Oregon, and with it, Califor- 
nia, to the U..8. 

The Anglo-Indian Christian Union is a society 
lately formed in England, to promote the spiritual 
interests of Europeans in India, by colportage, 
itinerant preaching, correspondence, etc. Mouwn- 
tain Echoes is to be their monthly periodical. 

The principal stations of the Eng. Wesleyan 
Foreign Missionary Society are now 779; ministers 
and assistant missionaries, 1,029; other paid agents, 
4,435; unpaid agents (Sunday-school teachers, etc.), 
22,410; church-members, 166,392; on trial, 17,360; 
scholars in day and Sunday-schools, 204,60; printing 
establishments, 7. Receipts in 1870 were £149,766 5s. 
lld.; the expenditures, £147,351 12s. 1d. 

The London Society for promoting Christianity 
among the Jews spent $156,160 last year, against 
$169,396 received. The have twenty-one stations in 
Europe, nine in Asia, and one in Africa, with 28 
missionaries ordained, 18 unordained do., 26 colpor- 
teurs and 24 school-teachers, in all 96. 

The missionaries employed by the U. 8. Methodist 
Missionary Society are 2,132 in number,—in Africa, 
South America, China, Germany and Switzcrland, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, India, Bulgaria; In- 
dian, Welsh, German, Scandinavian, Chinese and 
| American, the last six domestic. They have 38 as- 


sistants and 187 helpers. The foreign membership 
in churches cared for by these missions is 42,618. 
The property held in the Missions consists of 581 
churches, valued at $2,075,582, and 825 parsonages, 
valued at $396,336. Income last year, $666,927.26, a 
falling off of $877.45. Work is to be enlarged dur- 
ing the coming year, both at home and abroad, ap- 
propriations having been made to the amount of 
$671,181.05. The entire cost of collecting and dis- 
bursing the $666,000 in 1870-71 has been but two and 
a half per cent of theamount. There is a debt of 
$100,000 against the Society, and efforts are being 
made to lift it. 


—The American Missionary Association will 
hold its annual anniversary meeting on the third 
day of next September. It was founded at Albany, 
twenty-five years ago, a3 a protest against the pro- 
slavery tendency of thetimes. A station was es- 
tablished at West Africa. Kentucky was selected 
as a fertile home field, while missionaries were also 
sent to the slave refugees in Canada, and the eman- 
cipated population of the West Indies. TheIndians 
of the Northwest were also cared for, and missions 
were established at Siam and the Sandwich Islands, 
which have since become self-supporting. Up to 
1861 the Society had employed 57 Foreign and 156 
Home Missionaries. At thebreaking out of the War, 
the Association converged its attention to the Freed- 
men. Food and clothing were furnished. Special 
efforts were made for the secular as well as the re- 
ligious education of the blacks. The total expen- 
diture for the Jast decade has been nearly two and 
a quarter million dollars. The present year there 
are 23,324 pupils in 68 Freedmen’s schools. In addi- 
tion there have been founded 17 graded and normal 
schools, and 7 Collegesand Universities. 38churches 
have also been organized. As the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau no longer lends its aid to the Association, the 
demand for general assistance is necessarily very 
great. It is to be hoped, therefore, that contribu- 
tions to this important cause will be on ascale of the 
amplest liberality. 


News of the Week, 


HOME. 


i a TREATY was ratified by the Senate on 
the 24th inst, by a vote of fifty to twelve, 
after an Executive Session of over eleven hours. 
It is asserted by Washington correspondents of 
the daily press that several speeches were made 
in opposition to unqualified ratification, but that 
the proposed amendments were successively voted 
down. One of these amendments was, if we may 
believe the reports, based upon an asserted vugue- 
ness in the second rule of arbitration concerning 
the Alabama claims. The discussion on this 
amendment was long and careful, and it was lost 
by only two majority. The rule under discussion 
reads as follows: 

Secondly, not to permit or suffer either belligerent to 


make use of its ports, or waters, as the base of naval oper- 
ations against the other, or for the purpose of the renewal 


cruitment of men. 


The amendment regarding this rule was offered 
by Mr. Sumner, as were also several cf the others 
which were submitted. All, save this, however, 
were voted down without a division. It is under- 
stood that the Democrats voted in a body against 
ratification, which looks: very much as though 
some use or misuse of the treaty may be expected 
in coming political campaigns. The treaty was 
at once signed by the President, and is already on 
its way to England, where Parliament is consider- 
ing, among other things, the expediency of legis- 
lating to itself the power of approving or disap- 
proving treaties, which has heretofore been the 
prerogative of the Crown. The Senate adjourned 
sine die on Saturday, after releasing the contu- 
macious Tribune correspondents who have been 
kept in close confinement in a luxurious com- 
mittee-room éver since their refusal to tell how 
they procured a copy of the treaty. Such quar- 
ters, not to mention the doubled salaries with 


‘which popular rumor has credited them during 


their imprisonment, cannot have an influence 
especially corrective of the inquisitive tendencies 
for which they were sentenced. The ratification 
of the treaty was the signal for a renewal of the 
rumors. concerning Mr. Fish’s resignation. The 
story is of course wholly unofficial, and can only 
be classed, as yet, with the current gossip of the 
day which likewise assigns to Mr. Fish the pro- 
spective post of Arbitrator at the Geneva Con- 
vention, under the provisions of the treaty. 


The trial of William Foster for the murder of 
My. A. D. Putnam resulted in his conviction of 
murder in the first degree, sentence being passed for 
hisexecution in July. The case has excited an unu- 
sual degree of interest. The usual farce of impanel- 
ing a jury was successfully acted out to the bitter 
end and twélve men were actually found who passed 
the rigorous examination to which they were sub- 
jected by the prisoner’s counsel. The selection of 
the jury and their subsequent deliberations were 
by far the most tedious portions of the trial, for 
the defense was too manifestly weak to admit of 
extenuation, and the efforts of the counsel were 
exclusively directed to securing a verdict for man- 
slaughter. After prolonged deliberation, how- 
ever, the jury brought in a verdict as we have 
stated, qualified, perhaps merely for form’s sake, 
with a recommendation for mercy: There is no 
doubt that at present the popular feeling approves 
both verdict and sentence, and the prisoner must 
often have shuddered in passing to and from the 
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or augmentation of military supplies, or arms, or the re- | 
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court-room at the turbulent crowd which always| The Vice President has so far recovered from Th M k t MONTHLIES FOR JUNE. 
followed and sometimes threatened to overpower | the sudden and apparently dangerous illness which | e al e Se THE ROBIN. 


his escort of ——, 


Mayor Hall has ccm’ a circular letter to the 
Presidents of city railway companies, wherein he 
suggests that policemen in uniform be at all times 
allowed to ride, free of charge, on the front plat- 
forms of streetcars. The Mayor’s idea is a good 
one, and if his proposition be accepted may to a 
considerable degree secure passengers from annoy- 
ances on the part of drunken and disorderly fel- 
low-citizens, as well as from murdeious assaults 
like that for which Foster has been sentenced. 
Policemen are so constantly passing up and 
down town, on duty or on relief, that as the 
Mayor suggests it may be that during every 
halt hour of the day or night a policeman 
will be on the front platform of some car on 
each line, and his presence will be duly noted 
by the conductors and drivers of passing gars. 
Moreover the possibility that an officer may at any 
moment make his appearance on the platform may 
have a restiaining effect upon the pickpockets and 
other “ professional ” men, who pay for the privi- 
lege of an inside passage. It is also proposed to 
hamper the operations of the latter class by fur- 
nishing detectives with tickets so that while appa- 
rently paying their way, they may really take free 
rides to an unlimited extent, and be on the look- 
out for such cases as come properly within their 
line of duty. 

Metropolitan justice seems to have received a 
quickening impulse for some reason, and a pro- 
jected prize-fight between two professional pugil- 
ists was followed up so closely by the police that 
the arrangements were several times interrupted, 
and when at last the fight came off, on a retired 
field, near East New York, night fell before 
it was ended, and the police had all interested 
parties locked up before it could be renewed in 
the morning. Besides this a successful raid was 
made on the policy-shops, and sundry other ar- 
rests indicate that the Commissioners are keeping 
the police up to their duty. If the Justices can 
now be brought to discriminate wisely in the 
minor cases brought up for trial, we may hope for 
an appreciable diminution of our criminal lists. 
As it is, the “casual” malefactor is often punished 
as if he or she were an old professional offender, 
while the hardened criminal is too often let off 
with a ten-dollar fine or a week’s confinement. 


A coal-mine disaster, at Pittston, has resulted 
in the death of eighteen miners, who, with twenty 
others—whose escape with life was almost miracu- 
lous—were for twenty-four hours shut off from 
light and air by a burning shaft. It is simply the 
old story of inadequate arrangements, persisted 
in despite the Ventilation Act, passed by the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature last year. In this case, after 
the fire occurred, the work of rescue appears to 
have been conducted with great judgment and en- 
ergy. The thirty-eight men who were caught in 
the mine, acted promptly in barricading them- 
selves in a remote gallery,and although every one 
of them was either dead or senseless when brought 
up the shaft, it is probable at this writing that 
twenty will eventually recover. 


Dr.C-. F. McDonald, Superintendent of the Postal 
Money-Order System, has been appointed by the 
President as a Commissioner to proceed to Lon- 
don and Berlin, and negotiate a convention with 
the governments of Great Britain and Germany, 
whereby a Money-Order system shall be estab- 
lished between those countries and the United 
States. Such an arrangement will be of the great- 
est convenience to a very large part of our foreign 
population. We cannot conceive of any rational 
objection on the part of their Britanic and Ger- 
manic majesties, for it will increase the influx of 
money to their respective domains, and will only 
weaken their resourees in that it may offer greater 
facilities for the transmission of passage-money, 
and the consequent encouragement of emigra- 
tion. 


A drought which brings painfully to mind the 
memorable summer of last year, has prevailed for 
over three weeks in many parts of the country, and 
extensive fires are raging in the woods in North- 
ern New Jersey, Southern New York, North-east- 
ern Pennsylvania, and Canada, involving in many 
cases the loss of life and the destruction of build- 
ings. Many millions of feet of lumber have been 
burned, some of the railroad companies losing very 
heavily. 

The Dock Commissioners of this city have com- 
pleted their plans, which provide for wide streets 
along the North and East Rivers, new piers, long- 
er than those in use at present, and open under- 
neath to permit an unobstructed ebb and flow of 
the tides, a stone sea-wall, extending along the 
entire bulkhead line, and pier buildings consisting 
of open sheds one story high. Work is to begin 
at once at Battery Place, North River. 


Governor Hoffman has vetoed the Amended 
Code bill, that is to say, it has been re- 
turned unsigned to the oftice of the Secretary of 
State, in company with some one hundred other 
disapproved measures, many of tiem cases of 


we noted last week, that his physicians have pro- 
nounced him out of danger, and he will probably 
leave for his home in Indiana, before the close of 
the week. 


= 


FOREIGN. 


ARIS is at last “ quiet,” if the utter dis- 
persion, if not extermination, of the Com- 
munists can be fairly described by that word, but 
before street fighting ceased, a very large part of 
the city was in ruins, and many thousands of men 
and women fell before the advancing troops. The 
telegraphic reports must, from the necessities of 
the case, be regarded as untrustworthy, and we, 
therefore, refrain from quoting figures, or making 
charges, which may prove to be false. The 
general facts are bad enough without exaggera- 
tion. The bodies of dead and wounded of both 
sexes and of all ages strew the streets throughout 
the region where the Communists made their final 
stand, and the authorities, now that they have 
obtained undisputed control of the city, or what 
is left of it, are in great perplexity as to what 
shall be done to care for the living and dispose of 
the dead. Among the many thousand prisoners 
captured by the Germans and the Versaillists, 
there are but few of those who were prominent 
under the Commune. Of thuse, Rochefort and 
Assy are the most noted. They, and it is said all 
the other prisoners, will be tried by civil rather 
than military tribunals. By far the greater num. 
ber of the insurgent leaders appear to have died 
fighting with the same fanatical recklessness which 
has marked their conduct from the first. The 
government troops undoubtedly refused quarter 
during the last days of the fight, and itis prob- 
ably true that almost all men and women found 
with arms in their hands were killed without 
mercy. While there is no excuse for this, the 
fact, which is telegraphed by Minister Wash- 
bourne, that the Archbishop of Paris and sixty- 
nine priests, held as hostages, were deliberately 
shot by the Communists, may account for some 
degree of uncontrollable fury on the part of the 
troops. , 


Among the public buildings of whose total de- 
struction there seems to be no reasonable doubt, 


are the Tuileries, the Hotel de Ville, the Palais]. 


Royale, and many others whose fame is world- 
wide. The entire district which has been deso- 
lated by fires is roughly stated as one quarter of 
the city. That many of these buildings were set 
on fire by the shells of the contending parties is 
very probable, but there appears to have been an 
insane desire on the part of the Communists to 
leave nothing for their conquerors, or for France; 
and dispatches all indicate that many houses were 
not only purposely fired, but were actually pre- 
pared for burning by pouring petroleum over the 
wood-work. It will be remembered that early in 
the Prussian siege many of the priceless works of 
art in the Louvre and other galleries were re- 
moved to places of safety. It is therefore prob- 
able that many of them have escaped destruc- 
tion. The Louvre itself was saved with con- 
siderable difficulty, being connected with the 
Tuileries—and it may be assumed that the art- 
treasures which were stored in its vaults are safe. 
The Louvre library is, however, said to be de- 
stroyed. It is not surprising that the men who 
have caused all this loss of life and property arc 
just now under the ban of Europe. The Spanish 
and Belgian governments voluntarily seized such 
fugitives as attempted to cross their borders, and 
notified M. Thiers that they were subject to ex- 
tradition as criminals, and the Germans have in 
all cases turned over escaping Communists to the 
Versailles authorities. We have endeavored 
throughout this civil war to give the Com- 
munists credit for whatever of virtue we could 
detect in their conduct, but the closing scenes of 
the drama which they ipaugurated are so shock: 
ing, and so contrary to What is called spirit of the 
age, that we can hardly admit that even at the 
outset the Thiers government gave them any 
cause for dissatisfaction. They have certainly 
succeeded in making themselves infamous for ali 
time. 

Although there is a deal of parliamentary talk 
in Eugland about the objectionable features of the 
Washington Treaty, itis not probable that any 
serious opposition will develop in regard to its 
ratification by the Queen. Indeed, the House of 
Commons has been dragged unwillingly into the 
debates in which have occurred, their principa) 
bearing being a protest against final ratification 
until the tone of popular feeling in the Americar 
provinces can be authoritatively ascertained 
The leading journals continue to regard the solu. 
tion of our international difficulties, as proposec 
by the treaty, with great satisfaction, and by al 
indications, the rather feeble hold of the. Glad- 
stone ministry on popular favor stands a chance 
to be greatly strengthened by the negotiations x 
successfully concluded by the High Commis 
sioners. “It is,” says the Spectator, “the firs 
principle of a healthy foreign policy, to have 
cordial understanding with America. ou) 
common political objects are akin ; we have much 
to learn frem America, America has much tc 
learn from us, and all experience has proved that 
when the attitude of the two peoples is hostile, 
instead of learning from each other, we are too 


special legislation, such as his Excellency likes to | 
extinguish. 


apt to read our lessons backward.” 


PRODUCE. 


RECEIPTS of the principal kinds ot Produce since our last 
were as follows: 


bush... 1.650: Dried 85 | Oates, bush... 182 
t. pkgs..... 374| Eaxgs.bbis. 11.766 Peas. bush.. 1,339 
Butter. pkgs .. 13.201; Flour. bbls, . 151 | Pork. 1365 
heese, pks... 16.059 Seed. bush. Resin. bbIs....- 15,061 
Corn, bush. ..1,070.300 | Hops. hales.. 426 , Rye, bush...... 
Corn Meal. >bis..1.330 | l Tobacco. hhas.. 1.827 
Corn Meal s..2,482 | Lard, kgs....... 5 | pks..&c.. 5,041 
Cotton. bales Leather sides. 2 | Wool. bales.... 
Cut-meats, 831 ; Malt. pusn..... 00 | Wheat, 799.835 


Wholesale Prices Current on a May 27th, were ag fovl- 


lows: 
Wheat, ctc. 


wal .65@1.77% | Corn. # 66475 
¥ b -1.62:@1.68 Kye. ¥ bush 1.05@1.18 

White Genesee. bu. | Oats, @ (4@68 

Spring, No.1, # bush....—@1.5 | Barley, m: it # busn.... 95@1. 


Flear and Meal, 


State Choice. # 6.106 med, b ».70@6.85 
Western Extra. # b 6.55 a8. 75 | inf. to a6. 6.15 
Western medium 15.26.50 , Corn-Meal, inf to ex....3.25@4.25 
Extra Genesee, | 


Provisions. 


16.00 | Beef. India Mets. # te. | 


Pork, clear. West.#bb!.. 
14.50 Shoulders. ¥ 


Prime W est. Mess. do..... 
6 


Beet. ex. Mess. # bbl... | Bacon, # 

Beef, plain Mess, pbi.. $10@15 | Lara, choice, 
Butter. 


State Extra, # B........... .23@30 | Western medium, B..... 10@18 
Pennsylvania, Ex.. B.. Common grades, # B...... 12@15 
Factories, Med.......... «... ' Western.. 
Su ndrics, 
Cotton. mid.. N. oO. eb H 
o. Rio. # Broom:corn ® 6@8 
Clover Seed # ib 10% | beeswax. 
Timothy Seed # bush. 6. 25@6.4) Vinegar. pure. 
feathers. live geese,# &...70@75 i Honey. white 
Straw. 100M ..... 801 Eggs, per doz.. 
LIVE STOOK. 


NEW YORK, May 29th, 1871, 
Receipts for the week. 


ces 6.744 | and Lambs........... 18.478 
Prices. 

do medi m..... -444@5% 


SEWING MACHINES. 


HERE is eensiderable difference of opinion 
as to the effect of sewing machines on the 
health. A certain class cf doctors are very fond of 
abusing these usefu! articles. They are particularly 
useful where ignorance is at fault in naming a dis- 
ease, and few patients will abide a doctor who 
frankly tells them he cannot name or assign a cause 
for their trouble. It is easier to say that sewing 
machines make mischief with the health, than to 
tell in what way. We have seen no reasons yet as- 
signed which will stand a second thought. For 
seamstresses who have to keep at it steadily all day 
in a cramped position .it is undoubtedly less healthy 
than the old method of hand-sewing, in which there 
vould be some relief of posture from time to time. 
In domestic use this difficulty may be avoided. 
One doctor has recently made some very positive 
statements, and quite startling. He says that nine- 
teen-twentieths of female operators are ruined in 
health, The increased use of the lower limbs pro- 
duces great friction at the thigh joint, exhausts the 
lubricating fluid, creates inflammation, and then af- 
fects all the other organs in turn, until the brain 
is reached, and the unfortunate becomes insane. 
One can scarcely believe that it isa man who calls 
himself a doctor that speaks thus. In fact, as for 
this matter, he is no longer a doctor, as we find 
that his learned discourse terminates in a new 
motor which he has invented. He thinks the man- 
ufacturing companies will be forced to attach it to 
their machines before long. Perhaps they will ifa 
zood scare can be gotten up. The idea that the in- 
sreased use of a joint in the body gets up such a 
train of fearful consequences as pictured is a slan- 
der on Nature. It is strange that it has never been 
found out before, and that men who all their lives, 
and day after day, keep up an incessant motion of 
their sundry joints don’t use them up by the fric- 
tion and become insane. But this wise doctor an- 
swers himself. His motor has to be wound up by 
she operative. It will take just as much force, and 
we are safe in saying more, and some joints will 
have to take the strain. Thereis, therefore, not the 
ilightest advantage in saving the use of parts. 


SuPpPLE Jornts.—The joints of the human body 
we not less wonderful than any part of the whole 
nechanism. Each is exactly adapted for its owu 
work in perfect adjustment with the laws of me- 
shanics, In human devices frictiou is one of the 
great obstacles to overcome, and lubricating oils 
are a matter of most earnest study.° It is very diffi- 
cult to find just the right thing, and scarcely less 
30 to keep it continually applied to the parts. In 
human joints the necessity is provided for by the 
secretion of what is called the synovial finid, which 
's produced as needed. During the hours of rest the 
secretion is not active, and elderly persons, in whom 
the powers of life are beginning to flag, feel them- 
selves a little *‘ stiff in the joints” in the morning. 
[t is probably a good idea for any one who starts to 
walk or tc work in the morning, to be a little easy 
with himself at first until the secretion is fully re- 


8 wise to let him go only gently for the first mile 
w 80, giving time for the whole physical system to 
zet into working order. 


—Castile soap has long been the favorite of 
physicians and surgeons for medical use. [t is said, 
however, not to be exactly the thing needed in all 
respects, and castor oil is now commended as the 
basis of a new kind of soap which it is claimed will 
be an improvement. 


itored. Sv in taking a day’s journey with a horse it’ 


[FROM THE ATLANTIC.) 


Y¥ wid Welch neighbor over the way 
Crept slowly out in the suo of Spring, 
Pushed from her ears the locks of gray, 
And listened to hear the robin sing. 


Her grandson, playing at marbles, stopped, 
And cruel in sport as boys will be, 

Tossed a stone at the bird, who hopped 
From bough to bough in the apple-tree. 


“* Nay!” said the grandmother, “have you not heard 
My poor, bad boy! of the fiery pit, 
_And how, drop by drop, this merciful bird 
Carries the water that quenches it? 


“ He brings cool cew in his little bill, 
And lets it fall on the souls of sin: 
You can see the mark on his red breast still 
Of fires that scorch as he drops it in. 


‘* My poor Bron rhuddyn! by breast-burned bird, 
Singing so sweetly from limb to limb, 
Very dear to the heart of our Lord 
Is he who pities the lost like Him!” 


* Amen!” I said to the beautiful myth; 
‘* Sing, bird of God, in my heart es well: 
Each good thought is a drop wherewith 

To cool and lessen the fires of hell. 


“ Prayers of love, like rain-drops fall, 
Tears of pity are cooling dew, . 
And dear to the heart of our Lord are all 
Who suffer like Him in the good they do!”’ 
— WHITTIER. 


BOZ IN BOSTON. 
(From the Atlantic.] 

“OW well I recall the bleak winter evening in 

1842,when I first saw the handsome, glowing 

face ofthe young man who was even then famous 

over half the globe! He came bounding into the 

Tremont House, fresh from thesteamer that brought 

him to ourshores, and his cheery voice ring through 

the hall, as he gave a quick glance at the new scenes 

opening upon him in a strange land on first arriving 

at a Transatlantic hotel, ‘* Here we are!’ he shout- 

ed, as the lights burst upon the merry party just 

entering the house, and several gentlemen came for- 

ward to meet him. Ah! how happy and buoyant he 
was then! 

About midnight on that eventful landing, “‘ Boz,” | 
—everybody called him ** Boz” in those days,—havr- 
ing finished his supper, came down into the office of 
the hotel, and joining the young Earl of M—-, his 
fellow-voyager, eallied out for a first look at Boston 
streets. It wasastinging night, and the moon was 
at the full. Every object stood out sharp and glit- 
tering, and “ Boz,”’ muffied up in a shaggy fur coat, 
ran over the shining frozen snow, wisely keeping 
the middle of the street for the most part. We boys 
followed cautiously behind, but near enough not to 
loseany of the fun. Of course the two gentlemen 
soon lost their way on emerging into Washington 
from Tremont street. Dickens kept up one con- 
tinual shout of uproarious laughter as he went 
rapidly forward, reading the signs on the shops, and 
observing the ‘architecture’ of the new country 
into which he had dropped as if from the clouds. 
When the two arrived opposite the ‘‘ Old South 
Church”’ Dickens screamed. To this day, Jack, I 
could never tell why. Wasit, think you, because of 
its fancied resemblance to St. Paul’s or the Abbey ? 
[ declare to you the mystery of that shout is still a 
mystery to me! If bell-handles had been noses dur- 
ing that rollicking ramble, what a quantity of Bos- 
ton features would have been disturbed that night ! 
Dickens seemed quite unable to keep his fingers off 
the inviting knobs that protruded from the doors as 
he went past, and he pulled them with such vigor 
that one actually came off in his hand. Up one 
street, down another, into alleys, through back 
yards, we saw the merry twain proceed. It was 
evident to us they had not the remotest suspicion 
how they were ever to find their way back to the 
Tremont House. Not a watchman was discover- 
able, and we felt it would be reserved for us to guide 
them back to their lodgings. About one o’clock 
they approached ,us and asked their way to the 
hotel. The Earl put the question to our party, and 
»Dickens spoke never a word, but stood by beating 
his hands and feet for warmth, the night, having 
grown fiercely cold. Delighted with our luck, we 
volunteered to pilot the lost pair to the Tremont, 
and only wished we had miles to walk back with 
them instead of onlyafew blocks. When we got 
near the steps of the hotel, Dickens turned to one of 
our party, and asked, ‘‘ What is the punishment in 
this city when a person is detected in the act of pull- 
ing off a door-bell handle?” With admirable 
promptness, the lad looked him knowingly in the 
-eye, and answered, ‘’ The heaviest possible, sir; he 
is instantly deprived of his Pickwick !’’ 


THE WOES OF MISTRESSES. 


[From “ Nebulae ” in the > we 

HAT is to become of the ? The 

ladies of the skillet and the gridiron, and eke 

of the mop and the broom, snap their fair fingers at 
threats of Chinese or Canadian immigration, and by 
their autocratic measures force us once more to 
ejaculate with Punch,” what will become of the 
missusses! By way of illustrating the difficulty, we 
shall briefly record half a dozen incidents which 
lately occurred, prefacing them by the. simple ex- 
planation that they are all from the domestic life 
of a single household, and are half a dozen selected 
out of a good many. Last Summer, Mrs. —— was 
surprised by receiving « visit from the cook, who 
complained because she had to go to the refrigerator 
in the cellar so often; she said this continued run- 
ning up and down was so fatiguing to her that she 
thought a lift ought to be built in the house to take 
her up and down, and she would like te kuow if 
Missus couldn’t have one made. To give point to 
the story, it is perhaps well to add that this was the 
ouly staircase which the fatigucd cook had to 2s- 
cend and the dining-room beirg on the 


same floor as the kitchen. On another occasion, 
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word being sent down to the latter sanctuary that 
the beefsteaks from the nursery were at the disposal 
of the servants; the reply came that the latter func- 
tionaries ‘“‘ never ate the steaks after the tenderloin 
had been taken away for the children.’’ Again— 
and regarding this we shall perhaps have to reiter- 
ate that it is exactly true, though, for that matter, 
all these incidents are authentic—Jane, the nurse, 
was observed to be bitterly complaining over the 
departure from the house of her mistress. Being 
asked the cause of her trouble, she answered that 
‘“* Mrs. —— was always going to everything there was 
going on, while she was forced to stay at home and 
take care of the children.’’ The lady, as the un- 
happy Jane was fully aware, was going to her own 
father’s funeral. Once more, the chambermaid 
happened to be among those servants who are not 
cblized to eat fish on Friday. She mentioned this, 
but in declining to take part in the meal of that 
kind prepared for the other servant, she intimated 
that she “‘might take some nice salmon’”’ if that 


siderable experimenting, he found the supposed 


except forfeiture, she went-sorrowfully away. Our 
laws are even more merciful than this ; for all goods 
thus seized can be redeemed, thougno confiscated, 
by the payment of an honestly made appraisement. 
THE BITERS BITTEN. 
{From the same.] 
DD or unusual things, coming before the ap- 
praisers for the first time, are often the occa- 
sion of ludicrous if not serious mistakes. Some 
years ago a compound, from its texture and smell, 
was pronounced licorice-paste. A specimen “lying 
around loose” was nibbled at, and one of the offi- 
cials who was suffering from a cold appropriated a 
lump as a specific remedy for his ailing, and others 
followed his example. The official and his friends 
the next day were not at their desks. On inquiry, 
all the parties were strangely sick. A chemist (after 
the physician) was finally invoked; and, after con- 


licorice to be an extract of logwood. 
Some wine on one occasion attracted unusual no- 


more denominations !’’ 


desire to discuss the proposition.—Harpers. 


William Rutherford, the main interest of which 
was derived from the exquisite agonies of a frog 
under vivisection. 
acute beyond that of most organisms and an in- 
telligence that entitles the creature to something of 
respect. This was shown beyond all doubt by Dr. 
Rutherford, who called attention to the ingenious 
way in which a frog, partially «ut to pieces and 
subjected to acid, used its legs to rub away the 


confidence as the conversation proceeded, finally 


said : 

“I think that the people of the United States are 
the most religious people in the world.” 

‘*Whyso, my child ?”’ mildly asked the Pope. 

** Because,”’ answered the young lady, ‘“*they have 


His Holiness smiled a little smile, but evinced no 


— The Lancet gives a report of a lecture by Dr. 


The frog has a sensitiveness 


burning drop from the seat of suffering. 
— A steam yacht has been built in New York, 


The Youth’s Companion 
Is an eight-page weekly paper for young people and 
the family, handsomely illustrated, carefully edited, 
bright and attractive in its matter—which is fur- 
nished by writers known throughout the whole 
country, and embracing topics of real interest to 
the mature as well as to the youthful mind: An 
admirable publication, probably the most popular 


and ingeresting weekly journal, for the young folks, 


issued in this country, 

The CHRISTIAN UNION with MARSHALL’s ‘*‘ Wash- 
ington’’ ($3.00), and the Youth’s Companion ($1.50) 
for one year (together $4.50) for Three Dollars and 
sixty cents; or, the Youth’s Companion, free for 
one year, to any one who will send us a new sub- 
scription, not his own, (with $3.00) to the CHRISTIAN 
UNION and MARSHALL’s ** Washington.” Both offers 
to those not now subscribers to the Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


tice, from the fact that it was not only of excellent 
quality, but putup ina new style of bottle. One 
‘*specimen’’ after another was consumed by ‘“‘tast- 
ing,’’ when suddenly the conscientious appraisers 
and their volunteer assistants grew pale about their 
eyes. There then ensued a rebellion in their stom- 
achs, and a catastrophe with all its disgusting phe- 
nomena followed which ‘off soundings” in a storm 
would have been termed a terrible ‘‘sea-sickness.”’ 


were provided. Finaliy, one other dainty domestic 
sent up word that ‘‘ the tea had such poor flavor 
that she was oblized to make it very strong in order 
to be able to drink it.’’ This tea, bythe way, was 
bought at $1.75a pound. We pause in the recital 
wiih the renewed inquiry, what is to become of the 
missusses ? 


for Brigham Young. Itis to ply on the River Jor-| — 
dan and Salt Lake. The yacht was built in antici- 
pation of the visit of President Grant to Utah Ter- 
ritory, but it is understood that the President will 
not make the visit until late in the Fall, when the 
Mormon chief intends giving him a cordial recep- 
tion. The boat will be furnished with all the latest | Christian Advocate, N.Y. ‘ All that Mr. Nash says 
po appliances that luxury and comfort can | may be relied upon.”—Christian at Work. 
suggest. 
A critical examination developed that the patients ‘ 
had been dosing themselves with newly prepared wiki This Number. 
tincture of colchicum, recommended by its com- oxygen roaming lonely through space seeking for} Every person who receives or reads this number 
pounder as a specific for rheumatism and gout. The| ++." ate, but finding none, when of a sudden in| of the Curist1an Union {is entitled to a specimen 
6 drogen, when lo! there is a rush, an embrace, and |N4L FREE. You only need to state this and send 
one, was invariably accompanied by expressions Of| 1) 476 ig neither any more oxygen nor hydrogen, | ®@dress with stamp for postage. It is a First Class 
mock sympathy and derisive laugkter. | put a diamond drop of dew reposing on the bosom | Family Magazine, devoted largely to the interest of 
| of the lily.” After which she added that she herself | ¢@ucation and of especial interest to every TEACHER 
was a molecule of hydrogen, but the only respon and PARENT, as it serves as a guide by pointing out 
all the peculiarities of character and disposition, 


toward the coor. and derin overnment and classification not 
..|and rendering governm classi 
One of the latest uses 4 only possible but easy. Every live TEACHER should 
for the manufacture of railroad car wheels. The | 1.99 it, and we would advise all to avail themselves 
paper is cut into disks the diameter of the wheel, of this chance to examine it. Published at $3 a 
less the thickness of the tire, and subjected to a year, it will be sent ““On TrIaL”’ to new subscribers 
pressure of one and a half tons to the square inch, | .:. months for $1; or THE JOURNAL and THE CuRIs- 
and then secured by iron flanges held by bolts pass-| 4... tUxron to new subscribers for $3.50—a very 
ing through them and the paper. The wheel then | };p.+q1 offer. Address 8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 
receives a steel or iron flanged tire, and is complete. Broadway, New York. 
—Finding himself in a tremor, upon going into om 
battle, Turenne said to his body, ‘*‘ You tremble, car- Interesting to Ladies. 
cass, but I shall take you into places which you will) ‘pis will certify that we have used in our family 
like still less. We cannot recall anv finer instance the Grover & Baker Sewing Machine for the last 
of the triumph of moral courage over physical COW-| twelve years. It has never had any repairs up to 
ardice. : this time, and has done good work. We consider it 
— A few iron nails placed in a vase with | decidedly the best sewing machine for family use in 
flowers will keep the water sweet and the flowers | the market. A. M. WAGAR, 
fresh. This arises from the sulphur elimivated Rockport, O. 
from the plants combined with the iron. ” 


— Some one says the best way to train up a Toy Steam Engines. 


| way the person to Having’ sold over 50,000 Dollar Steam Engines we 
y y will now send them to any part of the country, post- 


From Auction. 

A large lot of Ladies’ Solid Gold Hunting Case 
Watches, full jeweled, detached lever movements, 
$24 each—usual price $40. F. J. Nasu, 712 Broad- 
way, N. Y. ‘‘ Worthy of the fullest confidence.’’— 
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TRUE SAINTSHIP. 
[From the Catholic World.] 


HERE is an old French fable that speaks of 

the frog who sought toswell himself to the 

size of the ox, fergetting that he could beas happy 
and as useful in his smail fish-pond as’ the larger 
animal in his spacious meadow. He would not be a 
frog, but of course he could not become an ox, so he 
died of his effort, and the world counted one worker 
less. Just so do some of us act when we sigh over 
the life of some great saint of old, and, putting 
down the book in sentimental admiration as barren 
as it is useless, cry out, ‘‘ If only IT could be an Au- 
gustine, a Theresa, a Thomas Aquinas!’ To such 
might we answer: *‘ Do you know why they were 
sainted? Because they acted up to the lights they 
had. If vou actup to your inferior but no less true 
lichts, you too will be a saint.”” If Augustine, and 
Theresa, and Thomas Aquinas had spent their lives 
in sterile sentimentality, calling upon the dead 
saints befure them, where would they have been, 
and who would have heard of their names? At that 
rate, there would have been no saints at all after 
ihe twelve apostles, and even they would have sat 
down in profitiess discouragement because their 
holiness could not equal that of the Son of God! 
+ * * * Then the world will see in us her saints, 
men going simply through the round of their daily 
duties, very unostentatiously, very quietly, never 
boasting, because to have time to boast they must 
needs leave off their work; never lamenting, be- 
cause to lament they would have to leave off their 
prayer; but letting their nature fill itself to the 
brim with God, and when it is full, — it 
quietly overfiow to their neighbor. 


THE NOBILITY OF KNOWLEDGE. 
{From ** The Freedman’s Bureau,” in Lippincott’s.] 
T was impossible to be in the colored regi- 
ments, or to be associated with any of the insti-| 
tutions for their education since the war, and not 
notice the elevating influence of knowledge. One 
of the chaplains of our dark regiments had a body 
servant named John Green. One merning John 
entered the tent to kindle the fire. His task was 
soon done, the chaplain still slumbering, as John 
supposed. And now the man began to study the 
lesson set him the night before: ‘‘ Thou God seest 
me.” He began to spell the first word: T-h-o-u. 
‘John Green,”’ he said to himself, ‘‘ what is that? 
what did the master say that was?’ Looking and 
hesitating a while, he at last uttered, ‘“‘ Thou. John 
Green, you have it.’’ Thus he spelled and pro- 
nounced through the sentence, stumbling consider- 
ably at the two-syJlabled word, ‘“‘seést,’”’ but finally 
deciphering the whole and reading it. Then, 
stretching himself up to his full height, he ex- 
claimed, *‘Jobn Green, you haveit. You can read. 
JOHN GREEN, YOU ARE A MAN!” 


‘SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


THE ETHICS OF DRESS, 
[From “* Home and Socicty,” in Scribner’s.] 


HE New Jupaism.—A Jewish Rabbi gave a 
lecture week before last in Newark, in which 


headed, resembling the American spread-eagle, 


— The imperial eagle of Germany, according to 
the decision of Kaiser William, is to be single- 


age pre-paid, on receipt of $1.25, all complete. We 
also offer our NEw DouBLE DOLLAR ENGINE, which 
is four times as large, with four times the capacity, 


he gave a comprehensive statement of ‘Old and 
New Judaism,’’ and the differences between them. 
The essence of the ** New Judaism,” he said, was as 
follows:—‘' The eternal, indivisible unity of God; 


MPRIMIS.—The first instinct about a new 
fashion is the true one. Don’t wait till your 
eye has lost its accuracy and your judgment its 


and runs four times as long; has double steam chest, 
double cylinder, double safety valve—just what the 
boys have been calling for to run light machinery, 


— The Chaplain of the Connecticut Legislature 
prays 45 minutes. So say the papers. 


— Thier’s mansion in Paris, that has been de- 


edge. Subject the thing at once to the general rule, , ress 
and bow to the Wecision. answer to prayer without the intervention of any stroyed, was worth $400,000. Exp 
emits on Mediator; the immortality of the soul; that the; __ Th has bee Pro bh & CO., 
e person does not suit another Cre Bas & testant church dedi- 508 Broadway, N. Y 
>| Mosaic religion is capable of indefinite expanse and cated in the city of Mexico. si » IN. X. 


Know thyself. 

3d. Dress should supplement good points and cor- 
rect bad ones. Thick and thin, long and short, are 
not all to be subjected to one Procrustean style. ° 

4th. Colors should be harmonious, should be 
massed—should be becoming. Id est, many little 
points or blotches of color sprinkled over a costume 
produce a disagreeably pied and speckled effect, as 
of a monstrous robin’s egg, or a plum-pudding. 


progress. Everything temporary and local must be 
expunged from the Scriptures when taken as a rule 
of action, and they must be honestly interpreted by 
fair, ordinary rules of construction, and not forced 
from their meaning. The Talmud is merely a his- 
tory. All external rites or traditional observances, 
inconsistent with the spirit of the age, are to be 
flung aside, whether Biblical or not; the Promised 
Land is wherever Jews are free and happy, and 


Good Books. 

The American Book Company, 62 William Street, 
New, York, want a few more good agents to intro- 
duce their popular works. They offer the Best in- 
ducements. Full particulars free. 


— Three hundred and ninety-two works on 
American topics were published in Germany last 
year. 

— The King of Bavaria is reported to entertain 
a serious idea of turning Protestant, just te spite 
the ultramontaue party. 


— “Mamma,” said a little boy who had been 


Why that angry look and frown? 
Why that wet, bedraggled gown ? 


int i : . : ; sent to dry a towel before the fire, ‘‘ is it done when 
= finally, that the Jewish nation itself is the Messiah | brown: 9”? Bless your heart! Why don’t you;know 
an unbecoming color becoming. “ Nile n” will that will lead all the world to the knowledge of the: Windows and mirrors can’t be thoroughly cleaned 
: turn some people into oranges, though twenty em- one living and true God.”’— Protestant Churchman without using ENocH MoreAn’s Sons’ SAPOLIO. 


| presses ordain its adoption. THE CHURCH’S TROUBLE WITH HER CONVERTS.— 
: 5th. Lines should be continuous, graceful, and|It takes but half an eye to see that a disastrous 
i feminine. It is better to look like a woman (if you | Process which has been and is going on in our com- 


| Publishers’ 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
TERMS FOR 187!. 


Single copies, $3 per annum; four copies, $16, which is #2.50 
a copy; eight copies, $20. The y who sends us $20 for a club 


More than Three Hundred Thousand short term 
policies, insuring against accidents, were issued by 
the Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company of 
Hartford, Conn., during the year ending Dec. 31st, 
1870, the whole, covering risks amounting to One 
Thousand Million Dollars. 

Those who regard the safety of their families use 
only Pratt’s Astral Oil, the safest and best oil ever 
made. 


happen to be one) than like anything else—even a| mMunion, is the opening of the holy gates of the 
| Church to let in from the realms of the world herds 


upon herds of mere unconverted Presbyterian, Bap- 
tist, Congregational, and Methodist heretics. Their 
sectarian notions are destructive of Catholic doc- 
trine and subversive of Catholic discipline. They | of eight copies (all on at — _ will be onan - a copy 
: : | free. Postmasters and others who get up clubs, in their re- 
bring those motions in with them, and are in sa spective towns, can afterwards add single copies at $2.50. Canada 
communicants or pew-holders they rise, a riotous] subscribers must send twenty cents in addition, to pay the 
element, the instant sound doctrine is presented to} American postage. When a draft or money-order can con- 
them, or that the effort is made to bring healthy be A will 
poss yo ioss of money Dy mail. pos e on e 
discipline upon them. In short, we have filled the alk of the county 
Church with her enemies, we have even placed | cents a year, or five cents a quarter, payable at the office where 
those enemies in posts of responsibility and power | the paper is delivered. 
among us; and we ought not to be surprised that} We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are 
we are punished for our blunder.—Church Weekly. 


4 fashion-plate! 
j 6th. Ornament must be subordinate. Nature, 
with all her profusion, never forgets this funda- 
meutal law. 
jth. Above all things, be neat. Dainty precision 
and freshness is essential to a woman as to a flower. 
8th. Individuality is the rarest and the cheapest 
thing in the world. 
9th, and lastly, ‘‘Stylish’’ is of all the words in 
the English language the most deadly. It has slain 
its thousands. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


HENRY WARD. BEECHER’S 
“LIFE OF 


LADY SMUGGLERS. 
(From “The New York Custom House,” in Harper’s.} | willing to paya liberal compensation. Send to the publishers for 


TERMS, 


S smugglers, women-are more successful than 
men. complications of their dress favor 
the busines he modern ‘‘chignon’”’ was for a 
time a most excellent depository for smuggled 
goods. A woman is remembered who was so suc- 
cessful that she was constantly crossing the ocean 


inseription isin an old English churchyard: 


Cried the gardener as he walked through the garden. 


Wuo Piuckep THE FLower ?—The following} 
* Who plucked that flower ?”’ 


His fellow servant answered : | 


New England—GrEo. MACLEAN, 3 School Boston, Mass. 
} North-West—JONES, JUNKIN & CO., 167 South Clark St., Chicago, 


GENERAL AGENTS. 


1llinois. 
South-West—C. F. VENT, 388 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Middle States—A. H. HUBBARD, 400 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia. 


‘| past, will be ready in about three months. 


JESUS, THE CHRIST,” 


upon which the author has been actively engaged for some years 
Meantime the pub- 
lishers offer another good book, authenticated by another great 
name, a book which has been and is now selling with great rapid- 
ity wherever it is offered. Al successful Canvassers jor this book 
wilt have premerence of territory for the “ Beecher Book.’’ The book 


for the purpose, and in a few years acquired a hand- 
some competency. It is a strange metamorphosis 
that these adventurers sometimes undergo when 
eaught in their work. Some years since a very 
pretty woman, remarkable for a full bust, broad 
hips, and plethoric person generally, presented her- 
self for examination. She was very polite and affa- 
ble, and came very near escaping detection. But 
the female detective then employed. at Castle Gar- 
den no svoner put her eyes on the rotund figure of 
the ‘“‘object” under inspection than she invited the 
‘*party” to a private interview. It was incredible 
what a change was soon effected. Suflice it to say 
that the apparently well-fed and portly dame of a 


combines 


“500 Volumes in One,” 


with a brilliant Introduction, 


By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 


under whose critical supervision it was compiled. 

Over pages, beautifully printed, choicely illustrated, 
handsomely bound. A Library of 500 volumes in one book, whose 
contents will never grow old or stale. It will be read and re-read 
with pleasure by young and old, as long as its leaves hold together. 

‘*\ 4 perfect surprise. Scarcely anyth a all a favorite, or at 
all a here, is ec book for every 
household.’ 


nqu 
* No similar collection in the English language, in copiousness 
and selection and arrangement can compare with it.” 


"Liberal Terms. Selling very rapidly: the trouble has been to 
this book made fast enough. eachers, ith fight w active 
en, intelligent Women can have good phy with fi work by 
taking an agency. Haclusiwve territory g.ven. Bend for circular, 


terms, &C., to 
J. B. FORD & Co. 
27 Park Place, MN. Y. 


93 
THE MASTER: | Pactfic Statea—FRANCIS DEWING & Co., 542 California St., San 
And the gardener held his peace. Francisco, Cal. 


— A curious incident is related of a vessel in the | 
Baltic Sea. The bark Providence, from Hartlepool, 
lately sprang a leak, and all hands were forced to 
work at the pumps until they were utterly ex- 
hausted, Their hope of saving the vessel, or even 
their own lives, had almost gone, when the leak 
suddenly stopped. After the port was reached and 
the cargo discharged, a search was made, and it’ 
was found that a knot in one of the planks had whi i = F ; 
been forced out, but the hole was tightly plugged | we can offer at very low rates. Tt is really a 
up by the body of a fish. | ble thing, helpful to all earnest teachers. 
few minutes before, stripped of innumerable dry-| — An American girl, just:before the recent revo- We ‘will send the Curistran Union with Mar- 
goods, stepped into public gaze reduced to a won- |} lution in the Holy City, was presented to the Pope.|}SHALL’s “ Washington” ($3.00) and the National 
derfully thin and rather skeletonized individual. | Of course she was charmed with the simple and | Sunday-School Teacher ($1.50) for one year (together 
As there is no penalty for smuggling on the person beniguant manner of the Pontiff, and, gathering loa for three — and ninety cents. 


Mr. HENRY BARTLETT has of the ag Depart 
ment, and is authorized to contracts with ad 


National Sunday-School Teacher. 

This most interesting illustrated monthly periodi- 
cal, which has met with remarkable general favor 
among all who have at heart the successful advance- 
ment of intelligent Sunday-school education, is one 
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Financial. 


Government Bonds. The gold and govern- 
ment markets tended downward early in the week, 
although the easein the money market made the 
decline of the latter quite unimportant. In factit 
is not improbable that ifa serious declinein gold 

akes place, the prices may * cross” leaving the 
ponds at a slight premium. The new bonds ap- 
peared on the market last week, and were at once 
established on the list at 1113g. The list remained 
steady during the greater part of the week. 

Gold. At the Government sale on Thursday 
there were twenty bids, for a total of 26,818,500, at 
orices ranging from 110.90 to 111.65. The two mil- 
tions was awarded at 111.60 a 111.65—one leading 
firm paying 111.65 for a million. 

Railroad Affairs, It is announced that ths 
Reading Railrozd has purchased some 50,000 acres 
of the best coal lands in Pennsylvania. A new 
joan is also announced as negotiated by an asso- 
ciation Of English and American bankers. The 
new consolidated mortgage wil) amount to $25,000,- 
00 on property. franchises and leases nominally 
valued at $50,000,010. The present mortgage bonds 
will be retired so as to constitute the new ones a 
drst lien on all the company’s property, leases, and 
assets. The published statement exclusive of 
leases by which the loan is secured foots up 
% 4.800.873. The average profits of the Reading 
Ruilroad for the nine years from 1862 to 1870 are 
stated at $3,613,146 in the company’s reports. A 
number of New York capitalists are engagea in 
building @ railroad under the name of New Or- 
leans, Mobile and Texas Kailroad, Itis to extend 
from Mobile to Houston and it is announced that 
something like #10.000,000 have already been ex- 
pended without asking the public to subscribe. 
“ight per cent. bonds to run ferty-five years are 
now placed on the market to the amount of $12,500 
per mile of the Louisiana Division. 

The Stock Market showed some irregularity 
eurly in the week, but became steady and strong at 
the close. 

Money was quoted at 3 to 5 per cent. on eal) 
early in the week, but was still easier afterward at 
2to5 per cent. on government collaterals, and 4 to 
5 per cent. on mixed collaterals on call. 

The Produce Markets are quite irregular 
as we go to press. 

The tollowing table shows the course of the Stock 
Exchange since our last : 


American Gold Coin................. 

| 117 7 

. Cou 115 


U. 8. Cou. 67 


N. Y. Cent. and Hucpon con. 1,1 Ng, 
N.Y. Cent. and Hucson scrip es 95,044. 

Mil. & St. sees 
BOCK 1155¢ 115 11734 118%, 119% 
New Jersey Centra'....... r 114%, 112%, 
Pacific Mail. % 4644 46% 455; 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
COLD BONDS 


OF 


TWO RAILROAD COMPANIES 


COMBINED, 


HAVING A PAID UP CAPITAL OF 


EIGHT MILLIONS, 
With 250 Miles of Road in Operation, 


CONNECTING ~ 


New York City with the Great Lakes 


BY THE 


Most Direct Route Possible, 


The Bonds Secured by a First Mortgage 
on the first forty miles west from 
New York city, at the rate 
Of $30,000 per mile. 


$25,000 pcr mile already expended on 
that portion of the road, 


A MAP AND CIRCULAR RELATING TO THE 
BONDS OF THE 


turn, willtbe paid by the Financial Agents. 
information, maps, pamphlets, etc. 
= application at any agency, or from the under- 


But 34 Mites more Road to 


Mortgage #4,000,000. 


Gold, 
Trustees are the 
ex-Chief Justice o of reme State of New 


to see that proceeds 
to the paying of these Bonds. 


and maps which can be obtained at the 


7-30 COLD LOAN 


OF THE 


Pacific Railroad. | 
Rapid Progress of the Work. 


of th ific Railroad. 
e Norther Pad with 


D INVES ENT. Jay Cooke & Co. 
aie selling. and unhesitating! recommend, 2s 
a Profitable and perfectly Safe the 
First Mortgage Land Grant Gold Bonds of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company. They have 
3 years to run, bear Seven and Three-Tenths per 
cent. gold interest (more than 8 per cent. currency) 
and are secured by first and only mortgage on the 
ENTIRE ROAD AND ITS and also, 4s 
fast as the moed is completed, 

,000 ACRE LANI PD to every mile of 
or 500 Acres foreach $1,000 Bond. ‘They 
are exempt from U.S. Tax; Principal and interest 
are payable in Gold. Denomina ons: Coupons, 
$100 to 31.000 ; nie istered, $100 to $10,00u. 

LANDS BONDS. pn Pacific 
7-30’s are at At ae. receivable at TEN PER CENT. 
ABOVE PAR, in exchange for the Company’s Lands. 
at their lowest cash price. ‘This renders them 
practically INTEREST BEARING LAND WARRANTS. 

SINKING FUND. The proceeds of all sales 
of Lands are required to be devoted to the re-pur- 
chase and cancellation of the First eg co 
Bonds of the Cogypany. The Land Grant of the 
Road exceeds Fifty Million Acres. Thiszimmense 
Sinking Fund will undoubtedly cancel the principal 
of the Company’s bonded debt before it falls due. 
With their ample security and high rate of inter- 
est, there isno investment. appre bg the peo- 
ple, w hic h is MORE FRORITAPLE OR SA 
The success of the New ducctnecdar 5 per. cent. 
Loan will compel ibe early surrender of United 
States 6 percents. Many holders of Five-Twenties 
are now exchanging them for Northern Pacific 
Seven-Thirties, thus realizing a handsome profit, 
and increasing their income. 

OTHER SECURITI —All marketable 


“tocks and Bonds will be at their bighest 


current price in exchange for Northern Pacific 
Seven-Thirties. EXPRESS CHARGES on Money or 
Bonds received, and on Seven-Thirties sent in 2s: 
Ful 
can be obtained 


SALE BY JAY COOKE C0., 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, WASHINGTON, 
Financial Agents Northern Pacific RailroadCo, 


By BANKS and BANKERS generally throughout 


the country. 


Security and Safety. 


WEST WISGONSIN 


7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 


(FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX) 


First Mortgage Land Crant 
Sinking Fund 


OF THE 
WEST WISCONSIN R. W. CO. 


DENOMINATIONS, 
$500 and $1,000. 
Only Fifteen Years to Run. 


From Janua 1870, convertible into Stock and 
Receivable for Jands at Par. Land Grant of over 
One Million Acres from Government. Upon waich, 
together with the Roadand all its Property, these 
Bonds area 


FIRST AND ONLY MORTCACE. 


Lands exempted from er yao for l5 years by acts 
of Legislature. 120 Miles of Road Built, from which 
income is derived, with rapidly increasing receipts. 

Build, for which theiron 
is already parepeees andalithe work under con- 
tract. An Air-Line m Paul and the North 
West to Milwaukie and Chicago. ‘ota! amount of 

Estimated value of Lands alone 
nearly double that amount. 


oe 90c. with Accrued Interest. 


which figure pa | Be at present premium on 
9 percent. m to the invertor. The 
WILLA AM H. LEONARD, 


k; J.DUTTO ELE, and JAMES GOOD- 

N, fone where a large amount of the 
Bonds have been 80 old. These parties are required 
of lamas sales are upplied solely 


Coupons Payable January and July. 


The connections of this road, with the Northern 
Pacifie and the whole Northwest, as well as its 
Kastern connections, willbe seen from a pamphlet 
ces of 


WHITE, MORRIS”& 


No. 23 Wall Street, and 


GWYNNE, JOHNSON & DAY, 
No. 16 Wall Street, N. Y., 


Bankers and Financial Agents for the 


Company. 


Montclair Railway 


OF 
NEW JERSEY, 


Indorsed by the N . ¥. & Midland Co., 


MAY BE HAD BY APPLICATION TO 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 
No. 10 ST., 
AND 


THE MONTCLAIR RAILWAY 


No, 25 NASSAU ST. 


National Savings Bank. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 
Chartered by the Government of the United States. 


co LORADO. Capt. 


Whether you wish to Buy >r sell, 
write to 


OHARLES W. HASSLER, 
No. 7 WALL ST., 
NEW YORK, 


Rail 
Road 
Bonds. 


OR LIVERPOOL, 
(Via Queenstown), 
CARRYING THE U.S. MAILS. 
THE LIVERPOOL AND GREAT WESTERN 
STEAM COMPANY 
will dispatch a of their first-class, full power, 
iron screw steamships 
FROM PIER NO. wast NORTH RIVER, 
WED AYS. 


NEBRA SKA, Capt. GUARD....... Ju at 3P. 
MINNESOTA, Capt. T. W. FREEMAN, 


7 9:30 
IDAHO, Capt. PRICE n 
MANHATT AN, Ca t. ‘Forsyth.. ‘Sone 17. at 3 

.F.FREEMAN..June 21,at3 P. 


Oabin passage, $80, gold 
Steerage passage, (Office No. 29 Broadway), $30 


P.M 
M. 
-M 
M. 
M. 


currency. 


For freight or cabin passage, apply to 
WILLIAMS & GUION, No. 63 Wall St. 


Deposits over 3.250.000. 


NEW YORK BRANCH 


{85 Bleecker Street. . 


ST paid or compounded, free of all taxes, | NEMS 
INTERES? P CITY OF Saturday, M. 
CITY OF WASHINGTON. Saturday, June 10, 12 
and each succeeding SATURDA 
DAY, from gps 45 North river. 


TAREE TIMES in each year, or every THIRTY VAYs, 
us depositors prefer 
A SPE wong ted | made of allowing interest from 
date of each deposit on sums of #50 and u Pik 
DKPOSIT RTIFICATES, as safe as Registered 


OR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVER- 
POOUOL.—Inman Line of Royal Mail Steamers 


are — to sail as follows: 


.. Thursday, June 1,2 P.M. 
June 3, 2 P. 


and THURS- 


ATES OF 


Bonds, and promptly available anywhere in the }+ Vpn ble in Gaid. Pavable in Curren 
U nited issued, payavie on demand, with First eee $75 Ste ple in C eee 

interest du To London. To 
All private and confidential. 6 Paris......... aris...... 

All deposits payable ON DEMAND, With interest o Halifax, N.S.... 20| To Halifax, N. S.... 
assengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, 


= 

A.M. to9 P. M, 

LiN Cashier. 

N.B. rs on or before March 20 will 

draw interest from March }st. 


t 
persons wishing to send for their friends, 
ce. 


For turther DALE Company’s 


roadwey, or York. 


RARE AND VALUABLE LONDON BOOKS, 


ANCIENT AND 


BOTH MODERN, 
SUITABLE FOR PUBLIC LNSTITUTIONS AND GENTLEMEN'S PRIVATE 1 LIBRARIES IN VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF LITERATURE 
OMPRISI 


Histor Biography, 
L na, P 
Theology, and I 


Authors 


talian, Latin an assics, with 


Greek 


ane and Books Relat ng to Essays and Letters, Fiction, Science, Bibliogranhy 
Pol Fine pris, Architecture, etc., Facetia, Drama, Poetry, 


Vi ranslations, Reviews, 


Encyclopedias, ete., and a Rich Collection of 
STANDARD MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, ALL IN PERFECT LIBRARY CONDITION. 


NY OF THESE WORKS A 


Curious of Rare urrence. 
The whole having been selected with judgment and care in the best Foreign Markets by our Special Agent. Foresle at exceedingly low priccs 


W OPENING. 


NO 
A Remarkably Fine and Choice Invoice Just to Hand 


Per Cunard Steamer * Abyssinia.” 


OUR. ANNUAL 


OW READY 


“CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, 


EING A DESCRIPTIVE AND PRICED LIST OF A COLLECTION OF 


RARE AND CURIOUS 


Offered at and below cost prices, in order to reduce our ra 


AS WELL 


AS USEFUL AND 


idly aceumulatin Stock, and make room for Fresh Invoices, p 


VALUABLE BOOKS, _., 


senting the best opportunity for purchasing to Private ndividuals and Libraries. 


CATALOGUES MAILED GRATIS. 


THE OLDEST AND CHEAPEST IMPORTING HOUSE. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


IMPORTATIONS BY WEEKLY STEAMERS. 


A. L. LUYSTER, 


FOR EXCURSIONS 


AND PICNIC PARTIES. 


The Steamers 
“Sleepy Hollow,” Champion,” “V. 
mour.” and “ P. C. Schultz,” and 
Myers,”’ “* Wm. Jay Has- 
erchant.’ 


Also, Dudley’s Grove, Sprin nuit and Myei’s 
Gro oves, Alderney Park, ritan Beach 
rove, and Iona 
Apply to J. & E. RS, 
Cor. Moreen West stairs. ) 


‘FOR EXCURSIONS!” 


SALOON STEAMER 


WYOMING! 


The Splendid New Barges SARAH SMITH, 
ONIA, and ANNA. _. 
EXCELSION PAKK & EAGLES WOOD, 
Also, ORIENTAL CROVE, 
On Great Neck, Long Island, a beautiful Park of 25 
acres, with SAN iDY BEACH. 
vw" Other Steamboats such as desired. 49 
Office 383 West Street, near Christopher. 
H. B. CROSSETT. 


Sey- 


Walter Bands.” “Wm 
kett,”’ and 


ALBERT B. WALDRON, Auctioneer. 
Salesrooms, 108 Liberty and 111 Cedar Sts. 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING, &c. 


ON SATURDAY AT 10% O’CLOCK, 
Waldron & Cooke will sell, bere, a Splendid 
Assortment of Secend Mand d New Furniture, 
Carpets, Mirrors. one of th Crocke Cut- 
lery, Plate—being One of the finest stocks o ‘goods 
lave olfered this seaso 

Waldron & Cooke solicit sales of Furniture at 
residences of parties declining housekeeping. 
Perms moderate. 


Archer & Panooaat M’f's Oo, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAS FIXTURES, 


Lamps, Chandeliers, Brackets, &c., 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


* MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
Nos. 70, 72 and 74 Wooster St. 
(Between Broome and Spring Streets) 
NEW YORK. 

Careful attention will be given tothe FURNISH- 
ING OF CHURCHES, PUBLIC HALLS, PRIVATE RESI- 
DENCES, etc., and Designs for special purposes will 
be ‘submitted when required. 


N. B.—The Broadway cars pass our warerooms in 
going down town. 


PHILADELPHIA 


LOW-DOWN GRATES. 


THOS. S. DIXON & SONS, 
1324 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


ALSO, 
WARM AIR FURNAOES, 
RANGES, 
FRENOH GAS LOGS, 
FIRE SCREENS, Ete. 


VHE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


‘“FAMILY FAVORITE’”’ 


Claim that itis excelled by no other Sewing Ma- 
chine ever offered for Pe uiar favor. Asthe a 
of years of experimen embodies 
advantages over others, which, though excellent yo 
their cannot with this more 
modern oduction mbines the redutred 
qualitées of LICITY, °STRENGTH, DURA- 
ILITY, and ADAPTABILITY. W 
claim, and shall be happy to prove by ACTUAL 
DEMONSTRA TION at any of our agenuies, that it 
RUNS MORE EASILY, cen be more readily 
aes RNED and OPERA ATED, is more convenient- 
for OILING, CLEANI HAND- 
ING, will WEAR longer, do MORE and ahaha ee 
work a given amount of time ity 
finally by its wonderful RANGE and C al 
for ALL KINDS OF WORK, is better ar 
meet the general requirements of a FAMIL cw. 
ING-MACHINE than any other in the market. 


WEED SEWING MAOHINE COMP’Y, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


TROY BELLS. 


OLD ESTABLISHED TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Church, Academy, Fire Alarm, and 
other Bells constantl iy on hand and made to order. 
Maude of genuine Bell Metal (Copperand Tin). Hung 
with Rotary Mountings. the bestand most durabie 
= used. ALL BELLS WARRANTED SATISFAC 


RY. 
"Taree Lilustrated Catalogue sent free upon appit- 
cation & co. Trey 

r, 109 Dearborn Street, "Illinois. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of Church, Acad- 
emy, Fire-Alarm, Factory, ime, Tower-Clock 
Steamboat, Court-House, Farm and other nl of 


pure copper and tin, mounted in the most app 
manne’, fully warrante1. Catal es sent 
Address & KIMBERLY, N. 


COLTON 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION, Headquarters of Nitrous 
Oxide Gas for TEETH EXTRACTION, 19 Cooper 
Institute, New York. 


OR THE BABY.—See the egy AS Carriage and 
Cradle combined, with Patent A stable Par- 
aso] attachment. Send stamp for Fs to LEwIs 
P. TIBB 2 Broadway. directly oppusite. St. 
Hotel. one bolck above old store. 


‘Songs for the Sanctuary. 


/“PURE GOLD.” 


Worthy of its name!’ exclaim all 
who have examined «PURE GOLD,” 
the leading Sunday-School Song Book 
this year. 


100,000 Copies 


have been already sold, May 16, and 
the Book has been issued but 


ONE MONTH! 


LARGE ORDERS ARE RECEIVED FOR 


GOLD’ 


EVERY DAY. YOU WILL FIND THE HYMNS 


AND TUNES 
P ure, 


G ood, 
U seful, O riginal, 
Refined, L. ively and 
Excellent, 


D evotional, 


TRY “PURE GOLD” IF YOU WANT THE BEST. 


One Copy (paper cover) sent for examination « on 
receipt of 25 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 425 Broome St., N. Y. 


(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY.) 


Over 


Sabbath-School Workers 


Do not Fail to Examine 


FOR 


SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 
By J. M. KIEFFER. 
An entire new collection of Bright and Beautiful 
SONGS FOR THE SABBATH-SCHOOL, 


By the best writers in the country. No old or worn 
out tunes, but everything New, Fresh, and Sparkling. 


THE PEARL 


Is pronounced the best collection of Sabbath-Schoo 
music ever published, by all who examine it. A 
specimen copy mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 
Price $3.60 per dozen ; $30 per hundred. 
Sold by all Booksellers. i 
S. BRAINARD & SONS, 
Publishers, Cleveland, O. 


THE CHARM!!! 
15,000 A WEEK 
are being published. Orders for 


Over 5,000 in One Day!!! 
Such is the business that this new Sunday-School 
Singing book is doing. Mr. BLIss has made a grand 
success of his work, and to be assured of this, it is 
only necessary to examine the bvok. 

[2 Bound only in boards. 

Prices, $30 per hundred ; $3.75 per doz. Sam- 
ple copy sent post-paid for 33 cents. 

Published by Root & CADYy, and for sale by the 


trade generally. -.Address, 
ROOT & CADY. 


Compositions of 
JAMES M. WEHLI. 


As Performed by this Celebrated Player 
in his Concerts throughout the 
: United States. 
MARCHE D’ 
DE NUIT.....-- 


HOME, SWEET HOME. (For the Left Hand). -60 
5 


SLEIGH RIDE..... 


Sent, post-paid, for the above aati, 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Buston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


(ESTABLISHED 1841. rep 
B.S NS 
Upholstery 
Warehouse, 
329 Atlantic Street. BROOKLYN. 


All goods warranted to be as represented. Uphol- 
stering and Kepairing done in the best manner. 


ParticWars lu cents sage, Cromwell. Ct 


VIN how madein 10 hours, without drugs, 


PIANOS, ORGANS, &e. 


The 


EXCELLENT 
CHAMBERS 
PIANO-FORTE. 
Excellent in Quality: 


Moderate Prices. 


The great combination of excellent qualities in 


the CHAMBERS PIANO have placed itin the fron 


rank as the most satisfactory, the most lasting, an4 
consequently the CHEAPEST PIANO. 


Send for a Circular, with Testimonials,ete 


[Formerly DUBOIS, STODART, BACON & 
CHAMBERS. Established 1828.) Address 


T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 


99 and 101 Fourth Avenue, between lith and [2th 
streets, New York City. 


THE SUPERIORITY OF THE UNRIVA LD 


WEBER 


PIANO-FORTE 


Is conceded by all who have carefully compared 
with others. 
In the 


NEW SCALE 


the Manufacturer has succeeded in making th 


Most Perfect Pianoforts 
possible, hence they are preferred by all the 
Great Artists of the Day, 
and recommended by all the 
LEADING NEWSPAPERS. 
Prices will be found as reasonable as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Ave., cor. Sixteenth St. 


Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons. 
T. S&S. BERRY & COQO., 


789 Broadway, corner 10th Street. keep a fine assort- 

ment of Pianos, Organs, or Melodeons. for sale or 

rent, at verv iow prices, tor cash. Their HALUBT, 
AVIS, & UO’S Pianos are unsurpassed. Their 

stock of second-hand Pianos and Melodeons is very 

tine — very cheap. They sell on small monthly 

ym ts and rent cheap. Their Cyan, with the 
are superb. You can get a good bargain 

there always. Pianos tuned and repaired. 


DUNHAM & SONS’ 


Manufacturers of 


PIANO FORTES. 


i7 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 


A Great Offer. HORACE WATERS, 


481 Broadway, WN. Y., 
will dispose ot ONE HUNDRED PIANOS. MELO- 
DEONS. and ORGANS of six first-cluss makers, 


including Waters’ at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 

CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take a small 

porte cash, and balance in monthly or quarterly 
tallments. 


CHURCH ORCANS. 


E. & G, G. HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 


Builders of the powerful COLISEUS: ORGAN; the 
large Organ in the MOUTH CHUKCH, Brook- 
n, and of hundreds of ins:;ruments of «ll 
es, in every partoi the country, and of all denom- 
Represented in New York by 


JAMES A. PUNDERFORD, 1 Ferry St. 
ifications furnished and contracts negotiated 
on precisely the same terms as at the factory. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 
Over 300 Churches as Reference. 
.Elastic Sponge. 


Tha Most Durable, Economic&él and Cleane 


NO MOTHS--NO PACKING. 


SAMPLES and Prices sent free on apptication 


AMERIOAN PATENT SPONGE 00., 
524 Broadway, N. Y. 


VV .A- WILLARD & CO. 
" LOOKING GLASSES. 


177 Canal Street 
2d Block West of the Bowery, New York, 


W. J. CRAHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF ‘ 


LOOKING- GLASSES, 


Above Canai 


8 O’CLOCK. 


if 


3 
The building 
(begun July 
3 great ehergy t 
Several thousand men are employed in Minnesota 
and onthe Pacific coast. The grade is nearly com- 
pleted 266 miles westward from Lake Superior : 
trains are running over 130 miles of finished 
: road, and tiack-laying is rapidly progressing to- 
; ward the Eastern border of Dakota. Including its 
purchase of the St. Paul & Pacific Koad, the North- 
“ ern Pacific Company now has 413 miles of com- | 
pace road, and by Septemver next this will be 
| 
4 
D 
| 
q | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
3 
| 
| 
ik 
3 
| 
i} 
it 
; Sweden, Norway, and Denmark at reduced rates. 
a rates by 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


- 
~ 


Now is the Time! A New Voli.!! 
OHA NOD TO 


DON’T THINK BECAUSE YOU HAVE THE 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS FOR 1871, 


POPULAR AMERICAN | | 
PHRASES. 
N a fenced and inclosed country such as : 
direst between two places, UNION ADAMS & Co., 
one of which can not be seen fromm the other, 


on account of the inclosures, is said to be a line | 
‘tas the crow flies.’’ In America such a line is Ni 0. 63 7 B r oadway, 


ealled “a bee-line,” and sotnetimes an | ‘| N RAN E COMPAN 9 


tine:” Beés, after having lddén themselves with BE OPENING 
honey; been observed always to By. back CINCINNATI, O. THAT 18 ANY REASON WHY YOU NOT TAKE 

to the bive in a ditest line; which 8 not always 

the case with crows in their tight. Tné phirasé An Imménse Variety FIRE AND MARINE. CT 


is shorter and better than our English equiv- CAPITAL AND SURPLUs, R E N oO L CG Cc A J U N A L 


alent. ‘* Sinners,” says Dow,in his Lay Ser- 


mons, * you are making a Lee-line from time ; eae 

to eternity, and what you have once meet YN DERWEAR, $1,202,847.01. ONE OF TRE BEST FAMI1.\ MAGAZINES. 
BERR The articles it contains are of the highest value, all tending to make men better, PHYSICALLY, 
tation shows mo a a pb me: INCLUDING THEIR GCRLEBRATED ITH LARGE CAPITAL IT UNITES EXPS- | MENTALLY, and MORALLY, and different from those contained in any other periodical now published. 
are und commercial With | It is wide awake, progressive, and up to the times. Much general and usefab information on the leading 
topics of the day is given, and no efforts are spared to make this the most interesting and instructive as 


the author of The Americans At Home; “ mide 
W he center of ulation, its complete system of 
me so powerful thicklegged, that, when I TRO SER F ITTING business works Delter. with a saving of time ~~ well as the best Family Magazine ever published. 


’ oney—Its eight months’ business: 2,0 
started to walk, my track wasn’t anything like Aponpies Jistabtished ! $700,000 Premi- “THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL has for twenty years been well known asa popular store-house 
a “bee-line. DR A W ERS ums 200,000 Losses Paid ! and stock al- | of useful thought. It teaches men to know themselves, and constantly presents matter of the highest 
The swarming of bees has given rise to sev- 9 Able rats necepicdAil buginess. con pees Seer interest to intelligent readers. It has many thousands of subscribers, and has the advantage of having 
eral phrases that savor of a new country, and liberal and prompt “ye e invite by pert to | always been not only ‘up with the times,’ but a little in advance. Its popujarity shows the result of 
of the help that settlers are always ready to ; ve the ANDES a fair trial and realize its superior { enterprise and brains.’’—{Christian Union. — 
Su ita ble for the P resent st “THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL proves that the increasing years of a periodical is no reason for 


afford to one another in the backwoods. When 
4 héw inimigrant arrivés in thé Far West; 
neighboring settlers, perhaps twenty or fifty Season. 
miles distant, unite with their teams, cut down 
the forest trees, and build him up a log-house 
in a single day. This swarm of assistance is UNRIVALED FOR 
called “a raising-bee.” The ladies also have 
swarms of similar kind, such as the “ quilting- 

bees,” when the young women assemble, and Quality, : Style, and P rice. 
in the afternoon will make a guilt for the new- 
comers. “ Apple-bees”’ take place in thé cider- 
making time, when the neighbors help to gath- eres Sa 
er the apples, and prepare them for either 
drying or for the vat, ard make the occasion 
an excuse for merry-making. 

“To drive a straight furrow;’’ a metaphor 
derived from the plow. signifying to go right 
about your business, to be truthful and honest, 
and to indulge in no shams or false pretenses. 


its lessening its enterprise or for diminishing its abundance of interesting matter. If all magazines 
increased in merit as steadily as the PHRENOLOGICAL JUURNAL, they would deserve in time to show 
equal evidences of popularity.”—{New York Times. 


TERMS :—Monthly, at $3 a year, in advance. Clubs of tenor more, $2 
each. Single numbers, 30 cents. New Vol. begins with July No. 
A CHANCE TO 


To introduce the JOURNAL, we will send six months, ** ON TRIAL,” to new subscribers, for $1. We 
are offering the most liberal premiums. Sample number, with prospectus, and list of premiums, FREE. 


ce | S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


J. SABIN & SONS have just reecived from Lon- 
don a splendid collection of books witn humorous 


—Al the Year Around, Catal = 
rear Aroun iMustrations italogues ready. JOS. B. ST, JOHN, BE. OW. OROWELL, 
Ass‘t Manager. VE Manager. 
HARVEY Fisk. A. S. HATCH. HARI wet: 
BANKERS AND IN GOVERN- Ss U M E R OPFICES: | | CAPITAL, 
MENT SECURITIES, ter VRAK 
No. 5 Nassau Street. EACH, 40 Broad St. & Pal rn 
The CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAIL-| “paris GRENADINE,” “CHALLIE,” “BA- GOLD 
ROAD COMPANY are extending their RECE,” “OREPR MARETZ,” and of either rath U. S. BRANCH: 

* line of road to the head of reliable navi- SHETLANDS, together with a tong pants. 40 & 42 Pine Street ~sS Wages 
gation on the Ohio River, where it will fine stock of all other uns at 84 each, in New York. Incorporated, 1803. 
meet and connect with lines now build- THIN SUMMER SHAWLS ) ay ave One remittance ; 3 ; : 
ing or projected, to the principal railroad | now in vogue, 
centers and river cities of the Western eatl ‘ 2 VW Bat 
States. Two hundred and twenty-seven op LL E S C R N S 
miles are in operation, and the iron for _ ALSO, HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. . FOR 
one hundred miles additional is now be- ® . s 
ing laid. The road will have, when com-s 4 ndia Camel Ss Hair| THE WARREN RANCE, Ss 
pleted, a large East and West through Sh | DOO RS and WINDOW . 
business, beside an immense mineral and : awis 9 
general local traffic. 

Carr. Goup Bonne or The Finest Assortment in the city, and at A SP. E CIALTY, 
THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD THE LOWEST PRICES. — 
COMPANY are amply secured, and very ~ : 
desirable for profitable and safe invest- | Will make on Monday large deductions in all their E ° S ° & J . 5 O R R E > § 5 
ment. 

The CENTRAL Pactric Bonps negotia-| * Dress Goods Departments.” 166 Fulton Street, 
ted by us, amounting to $25,885,000, havea] 3,000 Pieces FRENCH PRINTED JACON- of | RK. 
ready market everywhere, being favor- "ETS at 15 cents. (Near B roadway) , fa £0 | 
ably known and actively deult in at all peg ES ORGAN- 
the principal Stock Exchanges of this| ENGLISH PRINTS at 18 cents. Health and Happiness Combined. WEST’S 
country and Europe, and are readily sal-| FRENCN PRINTS at 20 and 25 cents. 

ENCLISH BARECES, WOOL FILLED, at PATENT TUBE 


able at all times at quoted market price, -< ge <meta 
which is now above par. BROCHE and STRIPED CRENADINES at 
Tone Bonds of the CHESAPEAKE AND 20 cents, former price 35. 


RAILROAD Co. we believe to be of | SILK 25 cents, for- 
mer price 
equal value and security, and must in SILK WARP POPLINS at 75 cents 


time take a like rank in market value} And ALL STYLES OF BRITISH & FRENCH 
ble DRESS COODS With Shaking Grate, Fender 

olders of Five-Twenty Bonds, desir- Guard, Warming Closet and Double "2; 
ing to fund them otherwise than in the At P rep ortionately Low Elevated Oven. Z 2 sel 
New Five Per Cent. Government Loan, Prices. E > 
may do so with entire safety, at a profit 


of about 20 per cent, and without reduc- 
tion of interest, by an exchange for the | WV!!! open on MONDAY, May 2, a large and choice FULLER, WARREN & CO., 


Copper Lightning Rod! 


FORCE PUMPS, 


which can be seen in operation at the CHRISTIAN 
UNION Office; at H. W. Beecher's place at Peeks- 


kill, and soldb 
AY J. D, WEST & CO., 


10 Cortland Street. 


Bonds of the CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO eee sissies 236 Water Street, New Yorks | yy pg your child ina SPRING-FRONT carriage. 
The only carriage recommended by physicians as 
Price of the bonds until further notice, Suits, antillas, and Paletots, Fy NE C ARRIACGCES not injarfous. all fret-class dealers. 
92 and accrued interest from May 1. Imported and our own make, all of which will be ° Manufactured b 
We also buy and sell Government Se- oRered o& AREST & WOODRU FF KLDER & BROWN, 
. 1445, 446, 447, 448, 449, 450, 451, 452, and 453 WEST ST., 
curities, and the Bonds of the Centra! Creatly Reduced renee. DEM J ‘New York. 
Pacific Railroad Co., and as Agents of ao MANUFACTURERS. Worcester Free Institute 
the U. S. Government, will attend to the WAREROOMS:; ent cal 
fundi of | , This institution offers theoretical and p 
Bowie! Oe 628 and 630 BROADWAY. instruction in MECHANICS, CIVIL ENGINEER- 
ING, CHEMISTRY, ARCHITECTURE, and DE- 
FISK & HATCH. bev | SIGNING. Every student devotes ten hours a 
in a week and the month of July to practice in the 
JAY COOKE, “MOCULLOCH & C0., | | Fifteen different styles of SIX-SEAT FAMILY | '!0¢ of his chosen profession. 
NEW YORK. ROCKAWAYS, ranging in price from $600 to $1,000. Address C. 0. THOMPSON, 
No, 41 London. _ ‘hese Carriages are made at our own Factory, Worcester, Mass. 
and excel in style, finish, and quality, any la the 
OF EXCHANGE Ove Doliar—A pair of Paris Kig Gloves, | market BROWN 
an r, shade, or size—two buttons xtra. : 
it COMMERCIAL LETTERS, CABLE TRANSFERS. For One Dollar—The latest style Ladies’ Lace} LANDAULETS, six different sizes, for one and | om pve Tg ‘The next Term be ad- 
| For Oue Do!lar—A Ladies’ Lace Handkerchief. | *W° horses. mission on Thursday, June 29th, and on Friday and 
| CIRCULAR LETTER FOR TRAVELERS, | For Dollnr—The Ladies’ Nisson silk Tie| We offer these Carriages at less prices than any come weal September rea 
enta. respond- mporters, 349 Broadway and 28 White St. LANDAUS and CLARENCES in great variety. | meritorious, ind tstudents. 
-_ 2) At our LONDON BANKING H mhvetinante also supplied. Allatyles of LIGHT CARRIAGES used in city For further culars inguire 0 
have been made for the reception of and country. Father throws away b 
AMERICAN TOURISTS Every one should visit our Warerooms before sae 3. on the New Year with a Reliable ime Keeper. 
| AGEN to sell the 
due attenti R. buying. AKT Le SEWING MA e Elgin Ulustrated Almanac for 1871, or the 
atest advices from the United the assortment ot Every Carriage Guaranteed for One CHINE. Ha Has makes the lustrated Ard ruicle on “ Ancient and Mode 
i JAY COOKE & CO., RIBBONS AND VELVETS und cheapest Sewing National (Elgin) Watch Company, 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON. FRENCH A large variety of light chine in the market. Address J UHNSON CL ABE. | an and 129 Lake Street, Chicago, or No.1 Maiden 
Bi EMBROIDERED LINEN HA Pheetons, Cabriolas, Depot Wagons, Pony Phetons, Muss.. Pivsburgb 
ICE CREAM, HOSIERY AND SMAL etc., etc., at reasonable rates. 8.3 
FOR ANNIVERSARIES SUNDAY. SCHOOLS, OODS. FANCY GOO HOURE FUE Wanted for J. ‘T. Headley’s BARRETT, 
REDUCED ¢ a (Gallon, 14th A-N ECT/ TAF Martyrs, writte Th the author’ facturer 
1] en a@ (Juar A PURE. ress are loud in 
—10 Cents a Plate. BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ praise y the Broad- For Lone Island. 
pleasure in announcing to the — 
e to furnish Ice Cream. ip any quantity at an a Knife an Will shar- 
Qual lower than an other establishment in his WITH THE pen y, can can be by ll) FULTON S8T., 
person ston 
oi the finest in the co At CANTRELL’S. GREEN TEA FLAVOR. cents. Ad- 
WILLIAM GORDES, Nos. 239 and 241 Fourth Ave 
Steam Ice Cream Manufacturer, : ‘ Warranted w suit ati tasies.. 
NOs. 328 and $25 Fulton Families tiving oa the line of the Harlem | The Little Cor oral, 
Nos. 298 and 300 St., Brooklyn. | New Haves aifroud wit convenient to ae AND FRENCH. } 


LLUSTRATED — 
TAPE WANTED their Boots and shoes at Send for Catalogues. of ak RATED BAG: yon TNE. fF fr 


e 
| 
| J.SABIN & SONS 
| 
4 
a 
The best and neatest to be found. Also, West’s 


